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Enjoy multimedia extras linked to stories in this issue: 

SUDE SHOW 

Check out morę of Daria Bishops exquisitely com- 
posed, slice-of-life photos of teenagers working 
in Vermont's generał Stores ("Minding the Storę," 
pages 40-49). 

SUDE SHOW 

Vergennes is a little city with a big heart. Jordan 
Silverman captures images of the community, 
from 3 Squares Cafe to the Bixby Memoriał Free 
Library ("Vigilant Vergennes," page 50). 

RECIPES 

Want to eat like you're on Otter Creek? Try these 
delicious recipes from the wonderful restaurants 
that overlook the river (Vermont Eats, page 22). 
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IT’S ALWAYS SUMMER AT 

BASIN HARBOR 


It is never too early to begin planningyour dream summer vacation. 

Bookyour vacation before Apnl 9th, 2010 to receive $100.00 m Basin Bucks! 

Our one-of-a-kind club features great dining, breathtaking gardens, naturę trails, 
tennis courts, a sandy beach, and so much morę. Get away Irom it all asyou cruise 
around Lalce Champlain, indulgeyour competitive spirit on our 18-hole goli course, 
or just wander through our breathtaking gardens. Giveyourself the giht ot summer 
to ward off winters chi 11—bookyour stay at Basin Harbor today! 

For Information and Reservations, cali 800.622.4000 

°Some exclusions may apply. 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain,Ycrmont 
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Daria Bishop 


I N s i D E V L 

Counter Culture 


OUR MANAGING EDITOR, BlLL ANDERSON, 
often stops at the Jericho Center Country 
Storę on his way home from work. The 
creak of the wooden floors, the vintage 
potbelly stove and the bank of old brass 
mailboxes make it the ąuintessential 
Vermont generał storę. In fact, the Jer¬ 
icho Center storę is Vermont's longest 
continuously running — now 203 years old and counting. 

The age of the building stands in stark contrast to the 21st-century 
teens who run it. Lilce many other such businesses around the State, 
the storę is often in the hands of these young people, who work the 
counter, make the sandwiches, stock the shelves, mop the floors and, 
perhaps most important, make the storę a friendly, upbeat place rather 
than a dusty anachronism. 

Anderson suggested that we do a story on these hard-working kids. 
At a time when teens are often portrayed as capable of interacting only 
in a yirtual world, photographer Daria Bishop found ąuite the opposite. 
"The kids were engaging and loved the social aspect of the job," says 
Bishop. "They seemed to really appreciate the chance to be an impor¬ 
tant part of their communities." (See "Minding the Storę," page 40.) 

It turns out that working at the local generał storę is a highly sought- 
after position among teens. The short commute — rare in rural com¬ 
munities — and the chance to work in a lively environment where 
friends stop in makes it morę appealing than flipping burgers at a 
faraway fast-food franchise. "I lilce seeing people from school," says 
Darren Kennedy, 18, who works at the storę. "Everyone comes in on 
their way home." 

Each of the Stores also seems to operate like a close-knit family, with 
teamwork, trust and mutual admiration, says Bishop. "I was so im- 
pressed with the teenagers' sense of responsibility to their Stores. And 
morę than once, I heard the kids say, "I love my bosses," she says. 

"I tell them we can't pay them $20 an hour, but we'll have fun, and 
HI show them respect," says Jon St. Amour, one of the owners of the 
Jericho storę. "I try not to be the evil boss because I remember what it's 
like to be that kid with their first job. Working at the storę teaches kids 
responsibility and helps them to open up. We teach them how to work, 
and that's the bottom linę." 

Also in this issue: 

We bring you spring! Matt Crawford visits the Willoughby River 
for opening day of trout season (page 32), when anglers shake free of 
winteTs grip and snap off their first casts of the year. And Dirk Van 
Susteren splashes around Elmore Roots (page 36) as it bubbles to life 
with the melt of six streams. This northern orchard specializes in 
hardy heirloom varietals. We also explore great places to grab a bite to 
eat along Middlebury's Otter Creek (page 22) as winteTs runoff swells 
the river and provides spectacular views while dining. 

Enjoy. jJ 

Mary Hegarty NowTan, Editor 
mary.nowlan@state.vt.us 
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U P D A T E 


INBOX 


i MOV!NG FORWARD 

From Christian A/l. Clough, Ta koma 
Park , A/lc/. 

I was in Burlington (recently) and 
picked up a copy of the weekly tabloid 
Seven Days, which printed an article on 
the controversy over recent changes to 
Vermont Life magazine. How timely was 
my visit, then, as I have REALLY enjoyed 
the most recent two or three issues. Hav- 
ing visited Vermont innumerable times 
throughout my life — first as a child with 
parents, then as a grad student at Yale 
and morę recently as a regretful exile 
from New England — I have always 

ii been fond of your state. 

Like so many of your readers, I am 
surę that my views of Vermont are 
skewed by a degree of romanticism. 
Nevertheless, I have always sought out 
something of the "real" Vermont, and I 
believe that your recent changes to the 
magazine are, indeed, revealing morę 
of the diversity of Vermont, including 
, morę of its treasures and challenges. 

Vermont may preserve, better than 
many States, simpler ways of life, but 
it is still a state that is moving forward. 
Vermont's relative quiet in the latter half 
of the 20th century may have better pre- 
pared it for the cultural, social, economic 
and environmental challenges we face 
in the 21 st, as it remained somewhat less 
corrupted by modemism. Vermont has 
wisdom to share. I commend you and 
your staff for using your wonderful mag¬ 
azine to impart some of that wisdom, as 
well as the delights of Vermont. 

ZEAL FOR REVAMP 

From Olive M. L. Burdekin, Blenheim, 
New Zealand 

I am writing to congratulate you on 
the extraordinary revamp of your excel- 
. lent publication. 

Today, I came home from church and 
with my cup of coffee picked up Ver- 
mont Life for a quick look-see. I ended 
up reading it from cover to cover! Such 
beautiful pictures, such interesting stories 
• about places dear to the hearts of Ver- 
monters. Far from a negative change, 
the magazine is so, so much morę attrac- 
tive — a superb job! My magazine is 
passed on to N.Z. friends and passed 
on and on ... ! 


From Joseph M. Cuoco and Lisa R. 
Cuoco, New York , N.Y. 

My wife and I have become avid 
readers of Vermont Life over the past 
several years and have just purchased 
a house in Grafton, Vt. We both have 
commented about the new style that the 
magazine has taken. We were slightly 
surprised about the degree of reaction 
that has been expressed regarding the 
new layout and changes that you have 
brought to the magazine. The new look 
is great, it is refreshing; we loved the fali 
cover with the multiple pictures and the 
Special Issue "The Edge of Winter." As 
always the articles are wonderful, and 
they capture what I think Vermont is all 
about: the people! 

Keep up the good work, you have 
brought a fresh perspective to the maga¬ 
zine and change is not always good or 
bad, it's just change. 

From Edith Gould , Birmingham , Ala. 

Being a true Vermonter, I relish every 
issue and resent the critics ("lnbox," 
Winter 2009-2010). Try looking at 
other regional magazines filled with 
home decoration and food with every- 
thing geared to extreme wealth. 

Far adrift in the deep South, I enjoy all 
of it: the people, the places, the ads for 
the wonderful products produced in Ver- 
mont, the pictures. Stay with it, Mary. 

WINTER'S EDGE 

From Ruby P. Jenness, Morgan , Vt. 

"The Edge of Winter" was a stunning 
edition: the pictures, the stories, even the 
color pictures in the ads are awesome! 

I have skied all my life, but creek skiing 
— my gosh! Also: Who has heard the 
rush of wind (Brattleboro's "Air Force") 
when standing near the takeoff on Harris 
Hill at the moment when the ski jumpers 
leave the slope and fly off into space? 

I was there in the 1970s and felt total 
terror when our young son madę the 
flight during practice jumps. Via snów 
machines, we check the huts ("Get 
Started: Ice Fishing") that dot Lakę Sey¬ 
mour in front of our home in Morgan. I 
shall try the recipe for pork stew ("Get 
Stoked"). May this magazine never go 
out of production! 



From Rachel Beebe , Son Francisco , Colif. 

Just wanted to write and say how 
much I enjoyed your Winter issue. Tm 
a native Vermonter, but haven't lived 
there for about 10 years now. I moved 
away for college in Massachusetts and 
then on to London, England, and now 
San Francisco, but l've always identi- 
fied strongly as a Vermonter morę than 
anything else, and l've enjoyed reading 
each new issue of Vermont Life and look¬ 
ing at the lovely photos that remind me 
of the place I still consider home. 

This issue brought wintertime in Ver- 
mont alive in my memory — I could hear 
the crunch and squeak of snów under 
boots and feel the sting of cold morning 
air in my lungs — and I wanted to say 
thanks for putting together such a lovely 
publication. Also, as an editor myself, I 
know how much effort goes into making 
a magazine. Here's to a job well done. 

From Ralph Vortuli, Hayesville, N.C. 

I really enjoyed the Special Issue 
"The Edge of Winter." Being a former 
Vermont native — bom in Winooski in 
1934 — I have subscribed to Vermont 
Life for the past 20 years, and I also 
send subscriptions (as gifts) to East Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and Fishkill, N.Y. I really 
enjoyed "Get Started: Ice Fishing." It 
brings back old memories fishing on 
Lakę Champlain with my four sons. 

Your articles are diverse, with different 
stories of interest, and I look forward to 
the next issue. 

Send letters to Vermont Life, 

One National Life Drive, óth Floor, 
Montpelier, VT 05620 
E-mail: editors@VtLife.com 
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This Season 

Places to go and things to do 


Through April 30 

"Impressions of Vermont" 

On View 

Bennington Museum, Bennington 

Drawn from the museum 7 s permanent 
collection, this impressionism exhibit 
features works largely from 1 900 to 
1 950 and includes many paintings of 
Vermont by artists with strong Vermont 
connections. "An impressionist style was 
extremely popular with artists through- 
out America in the first half of the 20th 
century," says collections curator Jamie 
Franklin, 7/ and Vermont artists, or artists 
depicting Vermont scenes, were no 
exception to this popular trend. 77 

Artists whose work is displayed in- 
clude Clifford A. Bayard, Wallace Weir 
Fahnestock, Lorenzo Hatch, Louis Aston 
Knight and Arthur Wilder. 1 0 a.m. to 5 
p.m., closed Wednesdays. $9 adult, $8 
for seniors and students under 1 8. (802) 
447-1571. 

Feb. 27 

Middlebury Winter Carnival & 
Chili Contest 
Downtown Middlebury 

What better way to warm up in Febru- 
ary than with a steaming bowl of chili? 
How about many bowls of chili? From 
chicken to venison, Middlebury-area 
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caterers, restaurateurs and amateur 
cooks get together and make the best 
chili possible, and you can be the judge. 
Last year, 29 vendors madę morę than 
50 different kinds of chili. The public 
determines the best in seven categories. 

Nancy Geoghegan of the Grapevine 
Grille is eagerly awaiting the contest. In 
December, she was already testing new 
recipes. The Irish-blooded Geoghegan 
said she balked at the mention of a 
chili contest, thinking her background 
wouldn 7 t help her in a Tex-Mex-themed 
competition. But she improvised a 
lamb and Guinness chili, winning her 
category and drawing droves to her 
restaurant. 77 People came in wanting the 
chili, 77 she says. 77 l didn 7 t even have a 
recipe. 77 This year, Geoghegan is going 
to try to recreate the lamb chili, plus 
she 7 s testing pork and other types. Live 
musie and morę free treats drew 1,500 
people last year, so get in on the fun. 

2 to 4 p.m. Nominał chili-tasting fee to 
be determined, other events free. (802) 
388-4126. 

March 2-3 

Masłers of the Fiddle 
Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph 

Husband-and-wife duo Natalie Mac- 
Master and Donnell Leahy are known 
for unbelievably fast, precise fiddling 
and high-zest step dancing, as well as 


mastery of ballads and the softer side of 
Celtic musie. 7:30 p.m. $40-45. 

(802) 728-6464. 

March 14 

Catamount Trail Challenge 
Trapp Family Lodge to Bolton 
Valiey Nordic Center 

If 17 kilometers and a 2,420-foot verti- 
cal climb sound like a calling rather than 
a nightmare, sign up for the Catamount 
Trail Challenge race. The trek begins at 
Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe, covering 
Nebraska Notch to the highest point 
on the Catamount Trail. This is a tough 
course designed for experienced skiers 
in good physical condition. Skiers can 
enter either a timed course or an untimed 
touring category. Entry fee includes a 
post-race banquet, raffle, awards and 
the Catamount Trail Association Guide- 
book. $50 for Catamount Trail Associa¬ 
tion members, $60 for nonmembers. 

All-day event. (802) 864-5794. 

March 1 9-28 and 
April 9-11 | 

Green Mountain Film Festival 
Various locations, Montpelier 
and St. Johnsbury 

The Green Mountain Film Festival is 
expanding from Montpelier for the first 
time, setting up a satellite location in St. 
Johnsbury. In conjunction with Cata¬ 
mount Arts, many of the films shown 
March 19-28 in Montpelier will be 
shown April 9-1 1 in St. Johnsbury at 
Catamount Arts and two other locations. 
Additionally, Catamount Arts will feature 
a high school filmmakers showcase. 


















Donald Rae, executive director of Focus 
on Film, said in a release: "This new col- 
laboration with Catamount Arts enables 
us to reach an even broader audience, 
while retaining the intimate scalę and 
friendly atmosphere that is so much a 
part of the festival." 

Independent, international and 
documentary films dominate the festi- 
val, including "Conversations With My 
Gardener," a drama about a painter 
who returns to his roots and renews a 
forgotten friendship; "La Danse," Fred- 
erick Wiseman's documentary about the 
Paris Opera Ballet; and "The Necessities 
of Life," a nominee for best picture at 
Canada's Genie awards. 

For Schedule, ticketing information, 
locales and morę, visit www.greenmoun- 
tainfilmfestival.org. (802) 262-3456. 

March 26-28 

Vermont Mapie 
Open House Weekend 
Statewide 

The beautiful spring sugaring scene — 
long, blue sap lines hitched from tree 
to tree, steam rising from chimneys, 
men and women working in the snów 
— never loses its magie. Mapie Open 
House Weekend affords you the chance 
to learn all about sugaring and watch 
syrup being madę. Activities vary from 
sugarhouse to sugarhouse, but often 
include demonstrations and a chance 
to taste the goodness. Get a glimpse of 
the way Vermont produces morę than 
900,000 gallons of syrup each year. 
Visiting is free. For a list of participating 
sugarmakers and directions, visit www. 
vermontmaple.org. (800) 837-6668. 


March 30 

Zakir Hussain & Masters of 
Percussion 

Flynn Center, Burlington 

Mumbai-born percussionist Zakir Hus¬ 
sain began touring at age 1 2. Now 
approaching 60, he has evolved from 
a child prodigy to a master musician, 
along the way collaborating with such 
stars as George Harrison, Bela Fleck, 
John McLaughlin and the Grateful 
Dead's Mickey Hart. The New York 
Times said the "biur of his fingers rivals 
the beat of a hummingbird's wings." 
7:30 p.m. $27-$44. (802) 863-5966. 

April 9 

Pacifica Quartet 

Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph 

Winner of the 2009 Grammy Award for 
best chamber musie performance, the 
Pacifica Quartet are at the leading edge 
of their craft, and for the 2009-2010 
season, they are the quartet-in-residence 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. "They play with stupendous, 
breathtaking virtuosity," said a review 
in the Sunday Times of London. The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette called their 
performance "luscious, edge-of-your-seat 
musie making." 7:30 p.m. $30 and less. 
(802) 728-6464. 

April 22 

Patty Larkin and Chris Smither 
Higher Ground, South Burlington 

Calling Patty Larkin a singer-songwriter is 
too simple. On her latest release "Watch 
the Sky," industry guide allmusic.com 



















This Season 



MULTI-MEDIA ROOSTER: 
CONTEMPORARY YENETiAN 



802.247.0027 

4conantinteriors.com 

4 conant square 
brandon, vermont 
wednesday through sunday 
12noon - 5pm 




Ord Annual Catamount Trail Challenge 

^Trapp Family Lodge to Bolton Valley Nordic Center 

■ Dackcountry Race and Tour 

Sunday, March 14, 2010 


O kinu 0 


0 Route: Trapp Family Touring Center to Bolton Valley Nordic Center 
0 Distance: 17km with a 2420 ft. vertical climb and a 1200 ft. vertical 
0 Event Options: Mass start race or leisurely group tour 
0 Course: 70% ungroomed backcountry, 30% groomed 
0 Post Race Activities: Banquet, raffle and awards for all participants 
Register at: www.CatamountTrail.org 
or cali 802-864-5794 
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says Larkin went into the studio alone 
and "produced, wrote, sang and played a 
every notę herself" on about a dozen 
instruments, including guitars, keyboards 
and drum machines. Larkin will be joined ■; 
in concert by veteran folk and blues 
artist Chris Smither, whose latest album 
is "Time Stands Still." 8 p.m. $20 in 
advance, $22 day of show. 

(888) 512-7469. 

April 25 

The Wailin' Jennys 
Landmark College, Putney 

You may have heard The Wailin' Jennys j 
on "A Prairie Home Companion," where j 
they are often featured. The Juno Award- I 
winning trio are like a softened, sweet- 
ened version of the Dixie Chicks — three I 
accomplished bluegrass and traditional 
musicians who also sing with beauti- 
ful harmonies. Nicky Mehta (guitar, 
harmonica, ukulele, percussion), Ruth 
Moody (guitar, accordion, bodhran, 
banjo) and Heather Masse (bass) are 
celebrating the release of their latest 
album, "Live at the Mauch Chunk Opera 
House." 7:30 p.m. $18 in advance, 

$20 at the door. (802) 254-9276. 



May 7 

African Children's Choir 
Flynn Center, Burlington 

Comprised of orphaned children from 
across Africa, this choir has performed 
with many musie stars, such as Josh 
Groban, and has appeared on the hit TV 
series "American Idol." Numerous songs 
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in their repertoire have Christian and 
spiritual themes, and the stage show also 
uses traditional instruments, costumes 
and geographic video projections. The 
Flynn Center says that these high-energy 
young people "show the world that 
Africa's needy and vulnerable children 
(and indeed, all children) have beauty, 
dignity and unlimited ability." Proceeds 
from the tour go to children in Uganda, 
Rwanda, South Africa, Ghana, Kenya, 
Nigeria and Sudan to help with clothing, 
schooling and other needs. 

8 p.m. $24 to $39. (802) 863-5966. 



May 16 

"Alzheimer's: Forgetting Piece by 
Piece" and morę new exhibits 

CU 0 |U, ,rno KA\ icDiim ^kolknrno 
Ol ICIUUI I ItJ I YiUoCU 111 f vl IwIUUI I Iw 

Vermont's folk art institution opens for the 
season with several new exhibits, includ- 
ing a display of quilts madę by family 
members and caretakers of someone 
who has Alzheimer's disease. Among 
other highlights: "Circus Day in America" 
celebrates the golden age of traveling 
circuses, and "Ansel Adams and Edward 
Burtynsky: Constructed Landscapes," con- 
trasts works by the legendary wilderness 
photographer and those of Burtynsky, who 
chronicles modern environmental blight. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m., daily through Oct. 24. 
$20 for adults, $10 for children, Vermont 
residents $10 adults, $5 children. All chil¬ 
dren under age 5, free. (802) 985-3346. 



2009 WINNER 

Homebuilders and Remodelers Association 
Luxury Homes: Northern Vermont 


GREEN DESIGN/BUILD*CONSTRUCTION ♦PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


The attention to design detail, craftsmanship and selection of 
high quality building systems and materials will result in lower 
maintenance and operational costs for this homeowner. 


This project meets the highest 
Energy Star class for residen- 
tial homes. Madę of stone and 
cedar shingles, it has a wrap 
around porch with a two level 
exterior patio. 

The tower encloses a 
3 1/2 story stairway 


Join us for one ofour Open houses: 2 hours offree fol Iow-up design guidance 


Crown Point, New York 


Brunilon, Yormont 
















































A Better 

liwestment 

Kurn Hattin Charitakle Gift Annuity 

Cali Connie Sanderson for a confidential illustration tailored to 
your circumstances, 802-722-471 9, x6963, eon nieś @sover.nct 

Tke dividends are priceless. 


■MB 


We live in uncertain financial times. 

Many seniors are wondering kow tkey 
can ensure tkat tkeir assets continue to 
generate needed income into tke futurę. 

A gift annuity from Kurn Hattin can do 
just tkat, all wkile kelping ckildren in need. 


Consider tkat tke average CD yield nationwide 
is currently under 2%. if you lock in long term, 
you mi gkt earn 2.3%. But wky would you? A gift 
annuity will pay you a kandsome income for life 
and kest of all, your payments are SAFE, guaranteed 
ky Kurn Hattin s assets. Tke o lder you are, tke kigker 
ratę we will pay you. A second annuitant can ke added, 
tkougk tkis will yield a lower ratę, as may ke tke case if 
appreciated securities are used to fund tke gift annuity. 


This Season 



May 20 

Burlington Clothes Exchange 
Doubletree Hotel, 

South Burlington 


Fashion and fundraising merge at the 
Burlington Clothes Exchange, where you 
can score great deals on new and gently 
worn clothing while raising money to 
help the King Street Center, a social- 
service agency in downtown Burlington. 
Boutiques including ECCO, Monelle and 
Sweet Lady Jane provide new women's 
merchandise. As Elzy Wick, a veteran 
Clothes Exchange shopper says, "The 
Clothes Exchange is eco-chic philanthro- 
py at its best. It's my favorite fundraiser 
— good for my wardrobe, my wallet 
and my community." Early shopping 
from ó to 7 p.m.; main event from 7 to 9 
p.m. $ 1 00 for early shopping; $ 10 for 
the main event. (802) 826-6736. 


It's the Warmth of a 
Welcoming Community. 

From the warmth of our atmosphere, to the services we 
offer, you’11 love our community and its 36 Independent 
Living and 16 Residential Care Apartments. 

Westview Meadows at Montpelier 

171 Westview Meadows Road, Montpelier, Vermont (802) 223-1068 

www.westviewmeadows.com 



Westview Meadows 


ai uosTrruri 


For additional calendar listings, 
see page 73. Schedules are sub- 
ject to change; please cali ahead 
to events. 

Subscribe to Vermont Life E-News 
and you'll receive an updated list 
of places to go and things to do 
each month. 
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To sign up for our free e-news- 
letter, visit www.vermontlife.com/ 
gm-news/newsletter. htm. 

















Arts Life 

Shooting Gallery 

Trapped for two years in a dangerous 
refugee camp in Saudi Arabia, lraqi artisł 
| Wafaa Bilal madę canvases from pieces of 
a tent, coloring from coffee and brushes from 
his own hair. Now 43, and a professor at 
New York University, Bilals exhibit in Stowe 
of photographs and interactive installations 
reflects morę sophisticated resources but 
similar themes: intolerance and violence. 

One of seven children bom to a commu- 
nist father and devout Shiite mother, both self- 
styled mystics, Bilal recalls that "as kids we 
learned its OK to be different." But the family 
was decidedly dysfunctional — and ha- 
rassed by Saddam Hussein, whose govern- 
ment forced the "young bohemian" to major 
in geography rather than art at the University 
of Baghdad. His clandestine art, paintings 
with topical themes, was confiscated. After 
the 1990-91 Gulf War, "I was on the run, 
just a few steps ahead of the regime." 

Bilal emigrated from the Saudi camp to 
the United States in 1992, then eamed col¬ 
lege degrees in New Mexico and Chicago. 
He spoke out against the 2003 invasion of 
lraq. In 2004, a brother was killed there 
by shrapnel from an American missile; their 
heartbroken father died within two months. 

A creativity provocateur and author of the 
i 2008 memoir "Shoot an lraqi: Art, Life and 
Resistance Under the Gun," Bilal channels 
his anguish. "I dont have the privilege to 
meditate on aesthetics. I need to meditate on 
the pain to make sense of it. When injustice 
and aggression end, Ul paint flowers." 

• WHAT: ''Wafaa Bilal: Agent Intellect" 

• WHEN: Noon to 5 p.m., Wednesday- 
Sunday, through April 4 

• WHERE: Helen Day Art Center, Stowe 

• COST: $5, $3 seniors and students, 
children free 

• INFORMATION: (802) 253-8358 
or www.helenday.com 

— Suson Green 


:s: SiS 

■■■ ■■■ 
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VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 


ZOOy Best Landscaping 

Vermont Home Builders & Remodelers 
Assodation of Northern VT. 


ShapingVermont’s residential and commerdał 
landscape with comprhensive landscape design, 
installations and estate services sińce 1 992 .. 


ANDSHAPES \ 

landscape design &C installation 

802 . 434 . 3500 

Richmond, Vermont 

www.landshapes.net 






































EASIER OIM 
YOU AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT. 

The Neuton Mower cuts your lawn just like a gas mower, 
but it doesrft harm the environment with noxious exhaust. 


And it’s easier to use than a gas mower, too. Just grasp 
the handlebars and it starts instantly - every time. 

Plus, the Neuton Mower is so quiet you can feel free to 
mow any time of day without annoying your neighbors. 

So you can enjoy an easier way to mow your lawn and 
feel good about making our world quieter and cleaner. 

models auailable! 

Mow for up to an hour on a single 
charge. 


Two 


67295X © 2010 CHP, Inc. 


neuton 


Neuton® Battery- 
Powered Mo wers... 


GET A FREE 
DVD & CATALOG! 


free1-877-273-8706 

www. neutonmowers. com 


ALUMINUM DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 



•Aluminum Frame 
•Slip Resistant 
•Floats have no sharp 
edges or abrasive 
materials 

•Custom colors available 
• No painting required 
• Maintenance free 
• Environmentally friendly 


• Fixed & floating •On-site consulting 
•Cedar, Thruflow or aluminum decking 

• Ramps •Ladders •Benches •Accessories 

• Installations •Custom Sizes •Handicap Accessible 
•Madę in Vermont •5-Year Warranty 


n Ftee 

Qu°tes 


Open: Monday - Friday 8-4:30 


High Country Aluminum Products 

Toll-Free (877) 274-2721*(802) 281-8245 
Route 14, Byron Hill Road, Hartford, VT 
Email: docks@sover.net 
www.highcountryaluminum.com 
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SHAMROCK* 

As a singing cowboy Skip Gorman usually 
sports the requisite Stetson hat and bullhide 
chaps. Spurs are optional. The Rhode Island 
native, 60, now lives in New Hampshire, 
but even before hitting adolescence, this con- 
temporary New Englander had embraced 
the sounds of other American regions and 
eras. His connection to old cowboy songs 
began when an aunt bought him a record 
byjimmie Rodgers. "It really spoke to me," 
says Gorman. "In the early 1960s, I used 
to go to the Newport Folk Festival to hear 
people like Bill Monroe and Doc Watson. 
Thats what turned me on to old-time musie." 

Annie Proulx, author of "Brokeback 
Mountain" and a former Vermont resident, 
has described Gormans vocals as having a 
"lonesome ache" — the bedrock trait of pure 
country musie vocals — and two of his origi- 
nal tunes were chosen for the soundtracks of 
"Baseball" and "Lewis & Clark," documenta- 
ries by filmmaker Ken Burns. 

Adept on the fiddle, Gorman also brings 
Celtic influences to his musie and perfor- 
mances. Together with Connie Dover — his 
frequent onstage collaborator, and a former 
member of the Celtic roots musie group 
Scartaglen — the After Dark series prom- 
ises an evening of "down-deep, heartfelt 
interpretations of the traditional musie of the 
American West, Ireland and Scotland." 

• WHAT: Skip Gorman and Connie Dover 
in concert 

• WHEN: 7 p.m., March 20 

• WHERE: After Dark Musie Series, United 
Methodist Church, Middlebury 

• COST: $18 in advance, $20 at the door 

• INFORMATION: (802) 388-0216 
or www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 

— Suson Green 



































SHELF LIFE 

CORE CURRICULUM 

Many Vermonters relish their stałe because 
it offers an alternative to the rest of America. 
But there are those who find mainstream 
Vermont still too confining — and that is 
the teacher, and those are the kids, that 
form the heart of"A Room for Learning," 
an engaging memoir by Tal Birdsey, an 
idealistic teacher who launched a "one 
room" schoolhouse in a faded old building 
in Ripton in 2001. 

Exasperated by both the contemporary 
school system and its all-too-conventional 
critics, Birdsey takes a reach-for-the-stars 
approach that will help students find "the 
illuminated core" of their potential. Such a 
vision suggests a man with his head in the 
clouds, but Birdsey is firmly earthbound 
dealing with the weight of 12 students and 
a new school all on his shoulders. His eyes 
are also wide open to the "real" Vermont — 
if real is a codę word for just scraping by 

— and his descriptions of one impoverished 
boy in particular are heart-rending. 

Birdsey s students are as outside the 
system as he is: Battered in the harsh peck- 
ing order of the normal schoolyard — too 
smart, too shy, too different somehow — 
their parents are desperate enough to enlist 
with a maverick middle school that only 
exists, at the start, in Birdsey s imagination. 

His book recounts the eventful first year of 
what came to be called the North Branch 
School, tracing in a serious, soul-searching 
way the journey that teacher and students 
take together. Their lessons rangę from emo- 
tionally charged conversations to simple, 
life-affirming pleasures like a hike in the Ver- 
mont woods. It is a free-flowing, essentially 
utopian style of learning, impossible for the 
mainstream system to deliver, but just right, it 
appears, for those who need it. 

• A ROOM FOR LEARNINC: THE 
MAKIN6 OF A SCHOOL IN VERMONT' 

By TAL BIRDSEY, 296 pages, hardcover, 
$24.99, St. Martin s Press, New York 

— Bill Anderson 







1\V u iiouse 


Fine Homebuilding 
Historie Restoration 




Timeless Craftsmanship \ Employee-Owned 

80.lo55.000O 

www.redhousebuilding.com | Burlington,vt 




The Official Flavor of Vermont 

at the 


44th Vermont Mapie Festival 
April 30 - May 2, 2010 
St. Albans, Vermont 

Find the Funt 

www.vtmaplefestival.org 


A Special Invitation for our MA, RI and CT Neighbors: 

Come north to the Vermont Mapie Festival and receive a mapie gift! 
Complete the coupon below, mail it by April 1 to 
Mapie Festival, PO Box 255, St. Albans, VT 05478. 

A pint ofpure Yermont Mapie Syrup will be Ko\ EventS 

reserued for you to pick up at the Exhibit Hall. (/ w \ 


Name_ 

Address- 

City- 

State- Zip 


Morę Vermont Mapie information at www.vtmaple.org 
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Visit us at our Spring Open House 

SEE PILLSBURYMANOR.COM FOR DETAILS • 20 HARBORYIEW ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON VT 


PILLSBURY MANOR INDEPENDENT LIYING COMMUNITIES 


You do 
the living- 

We do the 


Enjoy your retirement 
years—with houskeeping, 
meals, transportation 
and a wellness clinic 
provided. For a personal 
tour, cali us today at 
(802) 863-7897 ex. 215 

Pillsbury 
Manor 

Touchittg the Hearts of Seniors 


rest. 



“A building for 
every reason ant 
every season” 


1195 VACutoH, Whitc RiverJunction, VT 05001 
1-800-441-6057 info^carriageshed.com 
www.carriageshcd.com 


Conner&Buck 



Find the 

YfcrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 

Online at 

VermontLife 

Catalog.com 



Shelf Life 

Highly Original 

Pluck and luck drive the story of Phish. The 
Vermont jam band followed a typical rock 
trajectory — soar to heights, crash and 
bum, pick up the pieces for older-and-wiser 
Act II — yet they also blazed their own trail, 
minting money but striving for artistic purity 
and working outside the system. 

The paradox of Phish unfolds in a new 
biography by Parkę Puterbaugh, himself 
something of a contradiction. Part critic, part 
fanboy, he's a freelance journalist turned 
Phish in-house wordsmith — cali him an 
admirer with inside access who can write. 
And while his factual errors can be glaring 

— mud season in August? Fred Tuttler? — 
his overall account rings solidly true, tracing 
Phishs unlikely rise from Nectars restaurant 
in the '80s to one of the top-grossing con- 
cert acts of the '90s. 

Phishs early days in eclectic, off-the-radar 
Burlington allowed for a long incubation 
period and a steady buildup of word-of- 
mouth momentum. Later on, the death of 
jam scene fountainhead Jerry Garcia left 
nomadic, hippie-caravan types looking for 
a band to follow, and Phish obliged. The 
Internet and Napster emerged; the band 
jumped right on them. They unwrapped 
big concert surprises without notice; fans 
learned not to skip shows. Perhaps most im- 
portantly, Phish simply ignored most of what 
the musie industry told them to do, hewing 
faithfully to their original vision. 

It all unraveled anyway, and Puterbaughs 
book provides a fascinating glimpse at 
how a successful band implodes in spite of 
its noble intentions. Once the dust cleared 
and fences were mended, Phish regrouped 
and went on the road again in 2009. They 
remain, despite the thriving musie scene in 
our State, Vermont's only rock superstars. 

• PHISH: THE BIOGRAPHY" 

BY PARKĘ PUTERBAUGH, 318 pages, 
hardcover, $25, Da Capo Press, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

— Bill Anderson 
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Shelf Life 

Crazy Like a fox 


In 1984 the idea of a smali American 
cheesemaker making premium, European- 
style dairy products was considered pretty 
crazy. Vermont Butter & Cheese Company 
co-founders Allison Hooper and Bob Reese 
remember others skepticism well. But two 
decades later, the pair has built a solid 
business and accumulated a wealth of 
accolades. Their recently renamed Vermont 
Butter & Cheese Creamery, located 
in Websterville, has much to celebrate, 
including "In a Cheesemaker s Kitchen," an 
appealing new book by Hooper. 

It is proof of the stature of the cream- 
'ery that renowned chefs like Dan Barber 
of Blue Hill Restaurant, Erie Ripert of Le 
Bernardin and Michel Richard of Citronelle 
contributed recipes to the book, which also 
features recipes from the creamery and tells 
the story of the little cheesemaker that could. 

The dairy-starring dishes rangę from 
simple dips and appetizers to leg of lamb 
stuffed with fresh goat cheese and an 
over-the-top brownie recipe. The diverse 
collection is interesting and, in some cases, 
quite inspiring, although recipe details are 
occasionally a little fuzzy. Mirabelles in 
Burlington shares a very good recipe for 
chevre and smoked salmon scones and 
, Chef Richards creme fraTche cucumber 
salmon is indulgent, easy and absolutely 
delicious. On the lighter side, from author 
Mireille Guiliano, comes a tasty and 
unusual quiche madę with low-fat fromage 
blanc and a cabbage "crust." 

Yes, Hooper can make some of the finest 
butter and cheese. Now she shows how to 
cook with them, too. 

• "In a Cheesemaker s Kitchen: 
Celebratinc 25 Years of 
Artisanal Cheesemakinc & 
Cooking From vermont Butter 
Si Cheese company' 

By ALLISON HOOPER, 112pages, 
paperbound, $19.95, distributed by The 
Countryman Press, Woodstock, Vt. 

— Melissa Pasonen 
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Sculling 


A sport as old as antiquity, sculling is a 
natural fit on Yermont lakes and waterways 





























LEARNING CURVE 

• You can try to figurę it out on your own, 
but it takes time to get the knack and the 
boat is very tippy: A few start-up lessons 
are well worth the investment. 

• The Craftsbury Outdoor Center (www. 
craftsbury.com) is a mecca for learning 
and training in the Northeast Kingdom 
(for morę, see page óó). 

• The Upper Valley Rowing Foundation pro- 
vides instruction and other support in the 
Connecticut River Valley (www.upperval- 
leyrowing.org). 

• Type "sculling" into the YouTube search 
engine to get an idea of how sculling 
looks in action. 

BASIC INGREDIENTS 

• A scull, which is a lightweight, narrow 
vessel with a sliding seat, oarlocks and 
straps to hołd your feet. 

• Close-fitting clothing that won't catch on 
the oars or tracks for the seat. 

• A calm lakę or river, free of obstacles. 

POETRY IN MOTION 

"Rowing is like any other physical pursuit 
that involves rhythmic locomotion," says 
Troy Howell, fleet manager and a coach at 
the Craftsbury Sculling Center. "It's the run- 
ner's high without the pounding; it's the flu- 
idity of swimming without the water in your 
nose and ears; it's the near-silence of skiing 
well; the feeling of speed over a horizontal 
surface like you get in cycling; the beautiful 
rhythmic arc of a perfect golf swing. 

"Why do I row? In a pragmatic sense, I 
row for the same reason that runners run, 
swimmers swim and so on — fitness, the 
satisfaction that comes with pushing the 
limits, and all of that. Morę rhapsodically, 
though, why do monks meditate and birds 
fly and fish swim? After 22 years, it's hard 
to imagine doing otherwise." ^ 
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The Path of Life Garden is located on Roułe 5, 
one mile south of exit 9 off 1-91 and four miles 
norłh of downtown Windsor. The garden is 
open all year, down unłil dusk. Admission 
is $5 for adults, $2 for children ages 4-12 
(under 3 are free). Cali (802) 345-5616 or 
visit www.pathoflifegarden.com. 


Park imitates life 
at sculpture garden 
in Windsor 


* 
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By Peggy Shinn 

Photographed by Yyto Starinskas 


Until you've experienced it, the Path of Life 
Garden can be a tough sell. Just asie my husband 
Andy. "The garden of what?" he asked after I sug- 
gested we stop by on a sunny day last May. 

"It's a sculpture garden in Windsor that symbol- 
izes the circle of life," I said. 

He furrowed his brow. 

"There's a brewery next door," I offered. 

His eyebrows rosę. "Oh, OK." 

I did not mention that the Simon Pearce glass 
factory and its retail storę are also next door. 

We arrived at the garden's entrance — a huge 
metal culvert under railroad tracks that separate 
the garden from the Harpoon Brewery and Simon 


Pearce — and Andy's brow furrowed again. Dubbed 
the Tunnel of Oblivion — from this side, at least; 
from the other, it's the Gateway to Eternity — the 
culvert held little promise. 

"Let's at least look at it," I said, taking our 
8-year-old daughter Samantha by the hand and 
heading through the tunnel. 

It opened up to reveal a 14-acre field dotted with 
18 earthy sculpture areas, all in circular formations 
and connected by a mowed path. The Connecticut 
River flowed ąuietly just beyond the garden. We 
started along the path, and 45 minutes later, Andy 
agreed that a cold draft back at the brewery was 
actually an added benefit, not a reward. 
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Inns and outings 

River trips are planned at the Path of 
Life Garden for 2010. Visitors can rent a 
canoe or raft and be shuttled about four 
miles up the Connecticut River to Sumner 
Falls, then paddle or float back to a land- 
ing at the garden. 

Harpoon Brewery offers the closest 
dining, at tables or at the bar. The menu is 
pub farę and features items such as a BLT 
panini madę from Vermont smoked bacon 
and locally baked bread or a grilled 
cheese sandwich with Cabot cheddar. On 
tap are many of Harpoons favorites, such 
as Raspberry Hefeweizen or India Pale Ale. 
336 Ruth Carney Drive, Windsor. Open 
most days, hours vary seasonally. (888) 
427-7666 or www.harpoonbrewery.com. 

The Simon Pearce storę is at 109 Park 
Road in Windsor. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
(802) 674-6280 or www.simonpearce.com. 

Should you wish to spend the night, 
these are two nearby inns: 

Juniper Hill Inn, Windsor 

(800) 359-2541 
www.juniperhillinn.com 
A former country manor built in 1902, 
this hilltop inn has 16 guest rooms appoint- 
ed with fine period antiques. It's a favorite 
wedding spot. 

Norwich Inn, Norwich 

(802) 649-1143 
www.norwichinn.com 
A landmark in Norwich sińce 1797 this 
historie inn has 14 guest rooms — standard 
to deluxe — and two suites in the main inn. 
Ali are furnished with Victorian antiques but 
also feature modern amenities such as fiat 
screen TVs and wireless Internet access. 
The Inn recently added The lvy Lodge, 
which has four modern king rooms with 
curb-side access, and will open another 
18-room guest house this spring. 



The Path of Life Garden was started 
13 years ago by Terry McDonnell, a 
child therapist from nearby Norwich. 
McDonnell was inspired after visiting 
the Japanese Gardens at Tully, a garden 
in Ireland that symbolizes the journey of 
a human soul from birth to death. 

"As a therapist, I try to help people 
think of where they are in their lives 
and if they're happy with it," he says. 
"In the Path of Life Garden, your entire 
life is there in 14 acres. Where else does 
that happen?" 

The path begins, of course, at Birth, 
a Stonehenge-like circle of upended 
stones surrounding a smaller one (fol- 
low the arrow or you'11 encounter Death 
too soon). Samantha bopped the "baby" 
stone on its "head," then ran toward 
Adventure, a circular maże madę from 
6-foot hemlocks in which we took 
almost every wrong tum possible en 
route to the center. 

Next up was a choice: the Hill of 
Learning or a less strenuous route to 
Hope, with its colorful prayer wheels, 
and Creativity, home to a larger-than-life 
"band" of musicians, madę of driftwood. 

From here, we chose the path to 
Union and Family rather than going to 
Nieces and Nephews, two stones that 
look like child-size boulders. 

The path nears its end at Contempla- 
tion, where a Buddha overlooks a stone 
labyrinth and the whole garden beyond. 
'You can see your whole life from here," 
explains McDonnell. 


Death, a stand of massive mapie tree 
trunks, and Rebirth, a country church- 
yard-like fence filled with smali birch- 
es, complete the circle. 

"People experience the garden on 
their own," McDonnell says. "It's not 
a guided tour. You make a little of it 
or a lot of it. 

"It physically creates a little space to 
reflect," he adds. 

The guest book — located in a bam by 
the brewery — speaks volumes. After 
experiencing the garden, one woman 
wrote, "This is the first time my hus- 
band and I have talked in seven years." 

Another commented: "This is my 
favorite place on earth." 

As we headed for the brewery — 
Harpoon IPA for us, fresh-brewed root 
beer for Samantha — Andy conceded, 
"It was interesting." Then after 
a pause, he added, "It was artfully 
done and subtly effective, almost 
unconsciously so." 

For Samantha, the garden was a 
playground. She ran through the maże, 
played air guitar with the driftwood 
band, stuck her head through the Union 
wheel and sat cross-legged beneath 
one of the Easter Island-type heads 
in Community. She ran up the hill 
of Ambition and spun in the circle of 
Forgiveness. And in Respite, we lay in 
a hammock and looked up through the 
forest canopy at the blue sky. By the 
time we hit Death, she was skipping. 

What a way to approach life. & 
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V E R M O N T 


E A T S 


By Kathryn Flagg 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 



Bank On It 


WHEN THE FALLS ARE SURGING WITH 

winter melt-off, the days and nights 
are warming up and outdoor eating 
returns, it's hard to beat the good food 
and great views along the banks of 
Otter Creek. 

As it turns out, “ creek" is some- 
thing of a misnomer for this river — 
it drains Vermont's 
second-largest 
watershed, and the 
creek itself is 100 
miles long. Winding 
through the heart 
of Middlebury, it 
affords scenie look- 
outs where one can enjoy everything 
from morning coffee to a bag lunch on 
a rock to friendly eateries and after- 
dark sophistication. 


Good food and great 
views linę the way 
along Otter Creek 



















New American COMFORT FOOD 

At Tully and Marie's (7 Bakery Lane, [802] 388-4182), ethnic influences meet 
local ingredients. Husband-and-wife team Laurie "Tully" Reed and Carolyn 
"Marie" Dundon consider their offerings an upscale take on new American 
comfort food. 

The menu changes seasonally, but is threaded with Italian, Asian and Mexi- 
can flavors. Thinlc spicy chicken and chorizo penne, pad thai or black bean and 
sweet potato tostadas. On the weekends, Tully and Marie's reputation for a to- 
die-for Sunday brunch means the restaurant fills up early. Tully's incorporates 
local ingredients from nearby farms, dairies and creameries. But it's really Ot- 
ter Creelc that makes the restaurant, Dundon said. In warmer weather there's 
outdoor seating, and the enormous Windows in the art deco-inspired interior provide year-round views of the river. 

As it turns out, Dundon worked as a waitress at this very restaurant when she was young, long before it was 
her name on the side of the building. In January, a rumor circulated that the restaurant was being sold, but Dun¬ 
don said she is not going anywhere. "When you're sitting on the deck on a warm 
spring evening and the river's flowing by, there's no better place," she said. 


Upstream EASE 

For a casual meal or a cold beer, stop in at Mister Up's (25 Bakery Lane, 
[802] 388-6724). A fixture on the Middlebury scene for 40 years, Up's is per- 
haps best known in town for the restaurant's lively bar and casual dining 
options. This is a burger-and-fries kind of joint, and the restaurant^ laid- 
baclc atmosphere puts it among the most family-friendly eateries in town. 

The restaurant's devoted regulars and casual air add to Up's charm, but 
ask waitress Jenna Merrigan or 25-year-bartending-veteran Rick Nelson 
what the restaurant is best known for, and they'11 both point to the deck. 
The outdoor patio overlooks a ąuiet bend in Otter Creek, and part of the 
deck is coyered, with screens the Staff will let down in bad weather. 


Downstream ELEGANCE 

Downstream from the falls, tucked in the hasement of a 19th-century mili, you will find 
the Storni Cafe (3 Mili St., [802] 388-1063). 

Like Tully and Mariet, the restaurant's focus is on local ingredients, seasonal dishes 
and inventive cuisine — and like its neighbors upstream, the Storm accommodates every- 
thing from intimate dinner dates to casual get-togethers. In warm weather, the place to 
be is under the restaurant^ awning on a deck just a few feet from the riverside. 

Beth and John Hughes bought the restaurant in January 2007, a few months after get- 
ting married. Beth runs the front of the house while John crafts cuisine he and Beth cali 
"authentic American," which can mcan anything from a filet of Atlantic salmon dredged 
in a blend of African spices and served on a baguette to slow-braised pork shank with 
cheddar grits, sauteed spring yegetables and an ancho chile barbecue sauce. The pair kept 
one longtime favorite — penne carbonara — on the Storm Cafe's menu after buying the restaurant, and Beth 
raves about the restaurant's banana cream pie desserts. 
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pling of recipes from the banks of 
ik, go to www.VermonH.ife.com. 


























Lighter Farę 

BY THE FALLS 



For lighter farę, 
alfresco eating 
and a view of 
the falls, two 
Middlebury 
delis dish up 
soup, sand- 
wiches and 
anything else 
a picnicker 
might want. A visitor will find 
both in the Marble Works, the 
low-slung warehouses originally 
used as mili buildings for a Bran- 
don marble factory. 

Try Noonie Deli (137 Mapie St., 
[802] 388-0014), owned and oper- 
ated for 19 years by Karen Phelps. 
The dęli, Phelps said, is probably 
best known for its homemade 
bread and specialty sandwiches, 
particularly the "Purple's Plea- 
sure," piled high with avocado, 
bacon, turlcey, hot peppers, onion, 
lettuce, tomato, basil mayonnaise 
and cheese. 

The sandwich wizards at the 
deli's counter greet most of the 
regulars by name, and the dęli is 
a popular destination for hungry 
Middlebury College students. 

Meanwhile, around the other 
side of the Marble Works, John 
Hamilton and Carolyn Costello 
have set up shop in Costello's Mar¬ 
ket (2 Mapie St., [802] 388-3385). 

The pair opened the market in 
2007 after working for years in 
the restaurant industry, and now 
Costello's is earning a reputation 
for excellent talceout, fresh fish 
and sandwiches. Local favorites 
include the fish taco, madę with 
fish delivered daily to the mar¬ 
ket, and any of the Italian subs, 
inspired by the couple's freąuent 
trips to Italy. ^ 



VHC 

Vermont Hospitality Council 

A Division of the Vermont Chamber of Commerce 

P O. Box 37 

Montpelier, VT 05601 
802-223-3443 
www.visitVT.com 




innovafive 


pill-maharam architects 


This LEED Plafinum passive solar home 
designed by pill-maharam architects 
won the AIA Vermont honor award for 
excellence in sustainability and design. 
It has also won the Northeast 
Sustainable Energy Association's 
Zero-Net Energy Prize. 


pillmaharam.com 
shelburne, vt 
802*735*1286 
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Indepei 


Apartments 


» V ILL AU E AT 

riLLMORE 

Pond 


A BENTLEY 

SENIOR LIVING COMMUNITY 


Enhance your quality of living 
with the comfort, security and convenience of 
Village at Fillmore Pond’s Cottages and Apartments. 

Rosę Lane, our new memory care wing, is now open. 

802-447-7000 • 300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 
www.villageatfillmorepond.com 
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Trout season opening 
beckons anglers to the 
Willoughby River 


It's difficult to pinpoint precisely when spring 
arrives in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom unless you fish 
the opening day of trout season on the Willoughby River. 
There, when the river flows as cold as your favorite beer, 
you can record the exact moment spring blooms. Numb 
hands wrapped around your fishing rod pick up the vibra- 
tions emitted from the gentle bouncing of hoolc and 
sinker tumbling along the river's rocky bottom. Spring's 
arrival is promised as the linę tenses as it swings through 
faster water, and manifests itself fully at that instant 
when the sharp hook pierces through a trout's jaw. You 
know Old Man Winter has keeled over when the linę 
goes taut and the rod bends with the weight of a wild fish 
prepared to fight. 

The fish that draw crowds of anglers to the Willoughby 
River in Orleans each April are migratory rainbow trout 
— silvery, pink-striped fish triggered by longer hours 
of sunlight and warming water to embark on a spawn- 
ing run out of Lakę Memphremagog. These colorful 
fish, their very name invoking the vernal spirit, are big 


By Matt Crawford 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 
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TROUT FISHING 

in Vermont 

The 2010 trout fishing season begins 
April 10. A valid fishing license is 
needed for anglers age 15 and 
older. For morę information, cali the 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife Department 
at (802) 241-3700 or log on to 
www.vtfishandwildlife.com 


by Vermont trout standards — broad- 
shouldered 5-pounders with rose-hued 
gili plates. Most of the fish caught on 
the Willoughby are released: hooked, 
played and sent bacie on their way. 

Dozens of anglers descend on the 
Willoughby on opening day of trout 
season. They wear long underwear and 
wool pants under their waders. They 
don heavy hunting coats and winter 
hats. Some have gloves. Most sport 
polarized sunglasses, mostly to better 
see trout in the water, not so much 
to reduce the glare. The sun doesn't 
always shine in April. 

Opening day on the Willoughby 
shatters the image of trout fishing as 
an exercise in seclusion. Anglers stand 
as close as churchgoers in linę for 
communion, and in a sense that's why 
they're here. The opener is salvation 
day for anglers — a full-on soul-cleans- 
ing time to repent and rededicate. 

"I get pretty excited for opening day," 
said Kevin McClure of Sutton, who 
landed four trout on opening day of 
the 2009 season on the Willoughby. "I 
couldnh sleep very well thinking about 
getting here to start the season. About 
4 a.m. I decided to just get out of bed 
and go fishing." 


Much of the action unfolds in a short 
stretch of river just below the falls in 
Orleans. The river is about as wide as a 
two-lane road. The water, murky from 
melting snów, is icy cold. Big patches 
of old snów and rotting ice are found in 
the dark, shadowed pockets of the bank. 
Invariably, somebody will start a camp- 
fire beside the river, sort of a pyrę at this 
funeral for winter. 

Quite often the madding crowd will 
wane by midmorning. Many anglers 
make the short drive to the Ameri¬ 
can Legion Post #23 for the fishermen's 
breakfast — a fundraiser for the Orleans 
County Rod & Gun Club — that, as near 
as anybody can tell, has been held for 
about 30 years now. 

"Fishermen," said club director John 
Choiniere, as he collected $6 from each 
person, "start eating about 7 a.m. We go 
through a lot of coffee." 

Few breakfast-patrons remove their 
hip boots or camo bali caps. While gulp- 
ing down scrambled eggs and bacon, they 
yak about their morning and listen to 
invited speakers (local politicians, gamę 
wardens and fisheries biologists) talk 
about the river and ongoing projects. 
They buy tickets for a gun raffle the 
club will hołd later in the year. Sooner 
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or later a mild disagreement will erupt 
about fish stocking policies or regula- 
tion changes. It's nothing anybody will 
harbor ill will about for long. 

The trout are relative newcomers to 
the region: modern-day byproducts of 
a population that likely was shipped 
from the West Coast by train in the 
late 1880s or early 1900s. Willoughby 
fish are often called "steelhead." In 
truth, steelheads are a speciflc strain 
of rainbow trout that migrate to the 
Pacific Ocean from West Coast streams. 
Willoughby fish have evolved into a 
freshwater, lake-run strain and migrate 
each spring from Lakę Memphremagog 
up into its tributaries, including the 
Barton, Willoughby, Black, Clyde and 
Johns rivers. 

Rainbows have a reputation as feisty, 
flashy fighters. Later in the spring, as 
the water warms into the 40s, groups of 
sightseers will gather at the Willoughby 
to watch the fish jump the falls,- but on 
opening day, the fish are only airborne 
when trying to throw a hook. 

It's the thrill of a cartwheeling fish 
that keeps anglers lilce McClure awake 
with anticipation, but it's not the only 
reason the Willoughby bustles on open- 
ing day. 

'Tve got my waders on, and Pm 
standing on the edge of a river," said 
an upbeat Larry Krygier of Bakersfield. 
'Tve been inside pretty much all Win¬ 
ter. That's come to an end." # 






Bernie Miller, left, of Waterville and Bernard Bari 
Jeffersonville. MiHer has been coming to the sam< 
opening day sińce 1968. Barnes is trying his luc 
Willoughby for the first time. 



The Orleans^County Rod & Gun Club hosts a fisher- 
!men's breakfast each year. Right: Art Rye of Fairfax, 
mext in line^Bob Frey of Johnson. 
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Roots 

APPROACH 


Spring starts with a 
gurgle at Elmore Roots, 
not an explosion of pink 
blossoms or the chirps 
of red-winged blackbirds 
or robins — that comes 
later. There are also 
drips from shed roofs and 
splashes from snowmelt 
making its way down the 
southeast-facing hillside 
that is Elmore Roots Fruit Tree Nursery. Six 
streams, bulging, flow across its 13-plus acres 
in Elmore in mountainous Lamoille County. 

"Suddenly, the hill starts heating up, and 
sheets of snów start disappearing. In some 
places, water begins spurting up from the 
ground," says owner David Fried. The water 
is a mixed blessing. It makes for wet messy 
work in field and orchard, but, says Fried, 
"The trees love it." 

While plants, big and smali, are busy soaking 
up April's waters, Fried and his five employees 
are out collecting scion wood, pruning, graft- 
ing, digging and potting trees and shrubs, and 
tending to dozens of other tasks. 


"Everything is coming 
back to life. ... Geese 
are flying north, horse- 
radish is poking up 
and buds are starting 
to swell," says Fried. 
'Before you know it, you 
are wearing a T-shirt." 

It was a T-shirt day 
in the first week of last 
May, when Fried, 52, 
bearded and wearing a baseball cap, greeted a 
visitor on the deck of the nursery's board-and- 
batten office. From the deck, one gets a pan¬ 
oramie view of the landscape: Tidy and lush, 
the property looks as much like a Buddhist 
garden as it does a commercial enterprise. 
Far beyond the plantings, in the distance, are 
the Woodbury Mountains, just reaching peak 
greenery. 

Our informal tour begins at a Stacey pear 
tree a few paces from the office. "This is from 
Maine, an early, very sweet pear," Fried says 
with measured words and soft voice. "The 
tree makes so many pears that I can supply 
two or three Stores with its fruit." 



Northern orchard grows trees and 
lants as hardu as the terrain 

By Dirk Van Susteren 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 
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Farther down the mulched trail, Fried 
points to a Luscious pear tree from 
South Dakota, then to a Siberian pear 
tree ("good for sauce") from Russia. 

Virtually all of Elmore Roots' fruit 
and nut trees, berry bushes, flowering 
shrubs and grapę and northern kiwi 
vines come from hearty stock grown 
in the north. The Elmore Roots motto, 
affixed to its brochures and website, 
proclaims: "If it grows in Elmore, it 
will gro w where you are." 

"We just put in a row of Swenson 
red grapes," he says, citing the grapę 
named after a Wisconsin horticultural- 
ist, a pioneer in growing cultivars for 
northern climates. 

The winding trails at Elmore Roots 
lead past benches,- a pienie table, where 
gardening workshops are held; past a 
fire pit, where employees sometimes 
have cookoutS; and past a dozen sheds 
and shade houses, one where an Elmore 
Roots' staff member is busy potting 
pear trees. There are fences of all styles 
and shapes, from picket to split-rail to 
a 7-foot-plus deer barrier that last year 
stopped a moose. Several gates sport 
the International peace sign. 

Fried points to a field lower on the 
hillside, site of the nursery's graft beds. 
It contains some 3,000 pear, plum, 
cherry and apple saplings, all variet- 
ies able to withstand temperatures 
of 40 below. "We have a collection of 
plants from all over the northern tier ; 
we research and test what might do 
well here." 

The focal point of the nursery is 
the rustic 400-square-foot retail shop, 
where a visitor can buy all the plant- 
ing tools needed: pruners, hoes, exten- 
sion saws, organie fertilizer, how-to 
books, you name it. On a shelf, color- 
fully displayed, are nine varieties of 
jam — from plum to black currant 
and elderberry — produced by nursery 
staff. 

This year marks a special anniver- 
sary for Elmore Roots: It was 30 years 
ago this spring that Fried began putting 
his first trees in the ground. 

He arrived in the Elmore area via 
hiking the Long Trail in 1979. He spent 
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Fned explams that he 
was an English major, 
so he had to learn 
horticulture the hard wat): 
bij tnai and error, 
from an apprenticeship 
and through help from 
orchardist mentors. 


the winter of 1980-1981 in a farm- 
house on the Elmore property, a guest 
of a friend he had met at the Organie 
Carrot Cooperative in East Hardwick. 
In the spring of 1981, he began to plant 
an organie garden and sell produce. 
Soon he was cutting alders to make 
way for fruit trees. 

Fried traces his interest in growing 
things to three experiences: eating his 
mother's pies madę from apples grown 
on a tree in the family's backyard in 
Yonkers, N.Y.; working at age 19 on 
a kibbutz in Israel, where he tended 
to banana trees and planted mangoes 
and avocados; and that trip on the 
Long Trail, where he madę a habit of 


tasting wild fruit and nuts along the 
way. "On the hike, I realized how well 
something could grow without people 
(constantly) caring for it," he says. 

An English major, Fried explains 
that he had to learn horticulture the 
hard way: by trial and error, from an 
apprenticeship and through help from 
orchardist mentors. A budding entre- 
preneur, he eventually arranged to buy 
the land so he could further develop 
his business. 

Fried says "the most exciting thing 
we do" is finding and reproducing pro- 
ductive heirloom trees offering ąuality 
fruit. He reports that he occasionally 
will get a cali from someone some- 
where in the State, someone all excited 
about a particular tree on his or her 
property. If the person is persuasive 
enough, Fried just may give the tree 
a check, and, if impressed, he will 
make a cutting, graft it onto one of his 
seedlings, and, lo, the old tree will be 
duplicated. Elmore Roots has coined 
names for Fried's young introductions 

— Barre, Eden, Greensboro, Waterville 

— depending on where they were found. 
"Now people from Maine to Alaska 
have some of our Vermont trees," he 
says proudly. # 
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MINDING THE 

TEENAGERS KEEP OUR GENERAL STOR! 
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^ IeNERAL STORES ARE INEXTRICABLY 

linked to life in Vermont, and not just 
in a city-dweller’s imagination. These 
100-plus-year-old icons are our salvation, 
often sparing us an hour-long roundtrip 
just to buy milk or eggs, and stocking 
everything from fishing lures to oil filters 
to sewing supplies. 

Every day, these Stores — and their 
futurę — are entrusted to teenage work- 
ers who keep them from becoming relics. 
Like generations before them, the teens 
stock shelves, make sandwiches, run the 
register, bus tables and mop the floors 
to make a little extra money to spend or 
save for college. Along the way, they gain 
that most modern of resume-enhancers, 
the ability to multitask. 

The following pages offer a glimpse 
into the lives of these young workers. 

The owners of the Stores were unani- 
mous in their praise of their employees’ 
work ethic and honesty. “We have to 
hire kids who are totally trustworthy,” 
says Nancy Toulis, owner of the Mapie 
Corner Storę in Calais. “They have total 
access to everything in the storę: beer, 
winę, cigarettes.” 

And while challenges accompany the 
latest generation — teen workers now 
sometimes try to eke out time to text 
or check out Facebook — the affection 
between the teenagers and their bosses is 
apparent. “Kids who work here will even 
visit when theyYe not working,” says Jon 
St. Amour, who owns the Jericho Center 
Country Storę. “They like to hang out 
and sometimes I have to say, ‘Get lost, 
we have work to do.’ 

“We love that,” he says. “It says some- 
thing about us.” 
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est. 1868 


Sophie McGurk-Walsh, 17 

senior at, Mount. Mansfield Union High School 

Hours per week: 8 
Saving for: College 


UNDERHILL COUNTRY STORĘ 


y 
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Favorite part of the job: 

“The people. Getting to see everyone in the community. I recognize 
many people that f’ve known sińce I was little. It’s very social.” 


Least fayorite: 

“I hate closing up by myself, but there is always someone that stays 
with me. My parents don’t worry about me, but they don’t like me 
driving at night. Underhill is a pretty safe town.” 


Outside interests: 

“I bring my camera everywhere and take shots of anything interesting, 
she says. McGurk-Walsh is also on the varsity tennis team, dances hip- 
hop, snowboards and loves musie. 


Futurę plans: 

Wants to study visual Communications and marketing. “This job defi- 
nitely helps with communication. I have to strike up conversations with 
people l’ve never met before. I would like to go to school out of State 
and come back to Yermont at some point. I love Yermont!" 




JERICHO CENTER COUNTRY S 



est. 1807 


Dar ren Kennedy, 18 

senior al Mount Mansfield Union 
High School 

Hours per week: 20 

Saying for: College and money for his truck 


Favorite part of the job: 

“I like seeing people from school. 
Everyone comes in on their way 
home. And I like meeting new 
people.” 


Least favorite: 

Bottle returns. ‘‘People don’t 
clean the bottles. Once someone 
dropped off about 1,000 bottles, and it took four 
hours to sort them. Now the limit is 200.” 


Outside interests: 

Kennedy volunteers for the Bolton Fire Department, 
is a Boy Scout and is a second-degree black belt in 
tae kwon do. His other job is maintaining a cemetery 
in Richmond. 
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Futurę plans: 

Kennedy hopes to attend college to major in conser- 
vation law enforcement and eventually become a gamę 
warden in Vermont. “I like the outdoors, the community 
and smali towns.” 
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MAPLE CORNER STORĘ 



Isaac Gallagher, 17 

senior at U-32 High School 


est. 1900 


Hours per week: 5 to 15 

Saving for: Last year, a trip to Europę. Now, “nothing special.” 


Favorite part of 
the job: 

Getting to cook and talking to customers. 
Gallagher has also learned how to sweep, 
mop and make good food. 

‘Tm going to make awesome sandwiches 
my whole life because of this job,” he says 
with a smile. After being interrupted by a 
phone order, he says,“She ordered like a 
pro. I love people who know how to order 
a sandwich.” 

Least favorite: 

Keeping track of storę accounts.‘‘People 
will just hołd up an item as they walk out of 
the storę, and I don’t always know every- 
ones name.” 

Also,“l never say,‘Yay, I get to mop!’” 


Outside interests: 

Acting. He’s been in every school play, and 
he takes acting classes as well. 

Futurę plans: 

Hopes to attend the University of 
Vermont and go into education.‘Tm big on 
teachers and teaching. 

‘‘I don’t expect to stay in Vermont my 
whole life, but if I wanted to settle down 
and raise a family, l’d definitely live in Ver- 
mont. I feel super lucky to have been raised 
here in this amazing community. I want to 
give my kids this same opportunity. I’m not a 
big fan of urban living.” 
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i Neil Heidelmeier, 17 
junior at Woodstock Union 
High School 

I lours per week: about 12 
i Saving for: Car payments, repairs and insurance. ‘Tm 
; also saving for a hunting trip that l’m going on next October 
’ with my older brother.” 




Fayorite part of the job: 

The people.“Everyone knows each 
other, and I work with great people. I like 
working in the dęli because I like talking to 
the customers.” 

Least fayorite: 

The recycling and the trash.“A couple of 
times this summer we had a bear, and I had 
to clean up after him.” 

Outside interests: 

Plays basketball and golf for school, ice 
fishes or hunts deer and turkey in his free 
time.‘Tm pretty much doing something 
outdoors year-round.” 

Futurę pi ans: 

College and possibly becoming a police- 
man or a gamę warden —“some career 
that deals with people.This job has madę 
me realize I like people. 

‘Tm not surę l’ll stay in Vermont. Ali 
of my family is here, but I might move to 
a State with a warmer climate. I like the 
warmth.” 
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Emily Nicole Chism, 18 

senior at the ; Vermont Adult Leaming Center 
(Rochester High School) 

Hours per week: 35 to 40 

Saving for: “lt’s hard to save. I just bought a car. Pm saving to maybe 
go to school and save for the futurę.” . 
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Fayorite part of the job: 

The fast pace and the atmosphere. She works with 
her best friend, mother, father and other friends.“l 
didn’t see my dad much before, but I get to work 
with him now. If I wasn’t working with these people, I 
wouldn’t be inspired to come in every day.” 


Least fayorite: 

Stocking the produce cooler and unhappy custom- 
ers.“You can’t seem to do anything to make their visit 
here better.” 


()utside interests: 

Lots of reading and painting,and shes learning 
how to carve stone. She lives with her boyfriend in 
Rochester. 


Futurę plans: 

To get a diploma and go to college.“If I moved 
away, l’d come back.’’ 




















By Leslie Wright 
Photographed by Jordan Silyerman 


Scott Gaines, 46, lives and breathes Vergennes. 
A basketball star at Vergennes Union High School, he 
married the girl he had a crush on in second grade. He 
lives downtown, owns the local insurance agency, is 
president of the chamber of commerce and coaches 
three sports teams. He likes to say Vergennes is a 
little city with a big heart. 

Indeed, the citizens of this smali city have stared 
down some big-city problems over the years, rescu- 
ing historie buildings, saving Main Street storefronts 


Revived from ' 7 Os nadir, determined smal 























































and generally beating the odds in a place that exists 
in the shadow of Middlebury, a prosperous college 
town to the south, and Burlington, the state's largest 
city to the north. 

The reopening of the Vergennes Opera House in 
the late 1990s is often cited as cementing the city's 
renaissance. Saved from the wrecking hall, the 
Opera House today is a hub of cultural happenings, 
from concerts to theater productions, that lifted the 
entire community. 


Still, some worry that the Opera House effect may 
be wearing off. Last fali, 20 percent of Vergennes' 
downtown commercial real estate was vacant, morę 
than double the vacancies in neighboring suburban 
Chittenden County. A restaurant, a natural foods 
storę, a goldsmith and a laundromat all stood empty, 
all in the core of downtown. 

"The economy could be a deciding factor. If the 
economy's going to force morę vacancies, it [Ver- 
gennes] could go hackwards. It's at a tipping point," 
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Vergennes is a community whe 
along in hormony with the historie, a 
beside the everyday. ; 


says Jackson Evans, executive director of the Vergennes 
Opera House and one of the city's new guard of 30-some- 
things who've recently moved in and play an active role 
in civic life here. 

Others are not daunted by the numbers, however. Any- 
one who's been here for a while can recall much grittier 
times. "Ten years ago, we had a 30 percent vacancy ratę," 
says Bill Benton, a sixth-generation resident and local 
real estate appraiser. "A lot of the same spaces are empty, 
but they've been fixed up in the meantime, so hopefully 
they won't take as long to rent." 

Vergennes, population 2,700, sits just off the busy com- 
muting corridor between Middlebury and Burlington in 
rural Addison County. Technically a city — the state's 
first and smallest — because it has a mayor, the designa- 
tion lends this one-square-mile piece of real estate its 
brand identity. Otter Creek passes through with a dramat- 
ic set of falls at the west end of Main Street, another dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the place. In the summer, boaters 
navigate up from Lakę Champlain to take advantage of 
the free dockage in the basin at the foot of the falls. 


On Main Street, Vergennes' historie downtown is 
bookended by two historie landmarks, Bixby Memoriał 
Free Library and Vergennes Opera House. 

Built in 1911, the Bixby, to the west, is a substantial 
yellow brick Greek Revival with imposing łonie columns 
outside and parchment-colored faux-marble columns 
inside. Natural light filters through the glass dome high 
above, imparting an airy atmosphere. The faint scent of 
old books and the rows of wood card catalogs create nos¬ 
talgia for anyone who's ever hunkered down in a library 
to read, research or write a paper. 

The Opera House, which predates the Bixby by 14 
years, went dark in the 1970s, but, after its restoration, 
stands grandly at the east end of Main Street. 

In between these gems, three blocks of shops in brick 
or gray stone storefronts offer a diversity of goods and 
services. Vergennes is a community where modern life 
hums along in harmony with the historie, and the gen- 
trified coexists beside the everyday. Downtown shops, 
many of them along a uniąue elevated sidewalk, rangę 
from the utilitarian — a plumbing and heating company, 










iŁdern life hums 
b gentrified coexists 


a fuel company and two charity thrift shops — to the 
upscale: a bistro, two art galleries, a dress boutiąue and a 
gourmet chocolate shop. 


Despite its official designation as a city, Vergennes is 
definitely morę Our Town than urban. When Gaines, the 
lifelong booster, describes what he likes about Vergennes, 
he could be talking about any smali town in the State. 
"We don't have traffic jams. You can walk down the Street 
and probably be friends with 95 percent of the people ... 
at least you probably know who they are. That's kind of 
neat," he says. 

Nevertheless, Vergennes has faced challenges on a 
scalę morę akin to a larger place. Truck traffic is a 
perennial issue. Main Street is a major transport route, 
and 18-wheelers rumbie through town with grinding 
freąuency. Gaines once pulłed an all-nighter peering 
out a second-floor office on Main Street. He was count- 
ing trucks and looking to see exactly what was moving 
through the city in the wee hours. That was about 15 
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Squatters had moved in, there was a broken-do' 
storefronts were empty and trash blew do\ 


years ago and 400 trucks a day rolled through, a number 
that Gaines guesses has only grown. At that time, the 
city was considering building a bypass, an idea that died, 
largely due to cost and concerns about how it could affect 
downtown business, Gaines says. 

Blight is another periodic problem, one that has 
spurred local residents into action several times over 
the years. Thirty years ago, Vergennes was most noted 
for its saloons, Benton recalls. "I don't think anybody 
had a lot of pride in the community. It was pretty rough 
and tumbie." 

Benton is 53, tali and white-haired, with a manner 
that's as easygoing as his attire — blue jeans and weath- 
ered brown clogs with a hole worn through at the bend- 
ing point. His office overlooks the thundering falls. Ben- 
ton's roots here are deep. His family owned a spark pług 
factory that supplied Indian motorcycles, among others. 
He's converted a portion of the old factory into his home. 
His wife owns the flower shop on Main Street. The 
spark pług company was sold years ago and has evolved 
through several iterations into Goodrich, an aerospace 


manufacturer that employs about 800 people. 

Determined to initiate change for the better, a group 
of locals took it upon themselves to pool their resources 
and restore the historie Stevens House in the late '70s. 
The landmark former hotel on the city's green now 
houses a bank, offices and a bar. 

That cooperative effort repeated itself 20 years later 
with the restoration of a building known as the Basin 
Błock. Like Stevens House, the Basin Błock huilding is 
smack in the center of downtown right on Main Street. It 
had become an eyesore, Liz Markowski recalls. Sąuatters 
had moved in, there was a broken-down couch outside, 
storefronts were empty and trash blew down the side- 
walk. City officials were pushing to convert the property 
into low-income housing, but a group of locals pooled 
resources and restored the Basin Błock building. 

"We really loved Vergennes, and we could see that 
the bones were good, but it needed a new dress," says 
Markowski, who was president of the chamber of com- 
merce and owned one of the few viable retail businesses 
at the time. 
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Of all the revitalization projects that have been 
tackled over the years, the Opera House is the most 
referenced for changing the Little City's course for the 
long term. When effort was focused on the Basin Błock, 
attention was already on the 19th-century Opera House. 
Once the cultural center of the community, the stage 
had been dark for two decades. The upper floors had been 
condemned, the roof leaked and the walls were bolstered 
by Steel rods running at eye level on the second floor. But 
an ongoing community effort started in 1993, and after 
a nearly $2-million restoration project, the Opera House 
reopened in 1997. 

Revival of the 1897 gem created a sense of pride as 
large as this city is smali. When the Opera House was 
revived, the Little City was on a roli. Of course, so was 
the economy. Businesses moved in and thrived, like the 
popular Black Sheep Bistro that was busy every night of 
the week, even in the dead of winter. 

Then the economy tanked. Looking back, some worry 
that the good times meant people became less yigilant 
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Real estate prices are mc 
Thats drawn a cadre of youi 
homes — often fixing them up j 
new energy into the place. 


about watching for telltale signs of decay creeping back 
in. Empty storefronts are an unwelcome reminder of 
the past. 

Not for Markowski, though. She is bullish on Ver- 
gennes. She cites Fat Hen, the closed natural foods storę, 
which was owned by her daughter-in-law, as the only one 
directly affected by the economy. The other enterprises 
closed due to varying circumstances other than the 
economy, she says. 

"We're weathering this storm nicely," said Markows¬ 
ki. "For the scary time we're in, Vergennes is not in a 
scary time." 

Others point to an influx of new residents as another 
reason for optimism. 

Vergennes' location, a 40-minute commute to Burling¬ 
ton and 20 minutes to Middlebury, has put it in a sort of 
no man's land between two economic centers, but that 
has also had an ancillary benefit. Real estate prices are 
morę reasonable here. That's drawn a cadre of young 
couples who have bought homes — often fixing them up 
— and injected new energy into the place. 


Couples like Jackson Evans and his wife, Katja, who 
were searching for a place where they could walk to a 
downtown, live in a historie home and be involved. 

"We were in the process of starting our family, and it 
just seemed like an ideał community," says Jackson, 31, 
who became executive director of the Opera House after 
he moved here. "We wanted to be around other people 
and other people our age who were going through the 
same thing. That sort of took us into Vergennes." 

Hannah Weisman and Mikę Peluse, both in their early 
30s, were looking for a neighborhood they could afford 
that wasn't "in the boonies," says Weisman. They also 
jumped into community life. He plays the French horn 
in the Champlain Philharmonic Orchestra and she is 
president of the Little City Players, which are both hased 
in the Opera House. 

This group of newcomers coupled with the heavy lift¬ 
ing that was done in the V0s and repeated in the '90s are 
the reasons local leaders, like Benton, are not daunted by 
unusually high vacancy rates in prime real estate. 

For one thing, the community is rallying yet again. 
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■sonable here. 
jjples who have bought 
p injected 

The Vergennes Partnership, which played a key role in 
the '90s revitalization, has been reconstituted. While 
the group does not have financial tools, it is an impor- 
tant part of the city's status as a Designated Downtown, 
which ąualifies the city for grants, tax credits and loans 
for beautification projects and historie building restora- 
tion. The city, meanwhile, has instituted a permit that 
allows landlords to get permission for a variety of poten- 
tial businesses in a particular space ahead of time, speed- 
ing the process when a tenant does come along. Several 
landlords have taken advantage of the permits, says Mel 
Hawley, city manager. 

Count Gaines in the camp that sees a sunny futurę for 
Vergennes. He's seen it all before. "Somebody once stated 
Vergennes is a little city with the biggest heart," Gaines 
says, adding, "Because this little city seems to puli itself 
together to keep things going." ^ 


To view a slide show of Vermont's Little City that could, 
l go to www.Vermontlife.com. . 
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FUN 

At Montshire Museum, 
everyone learns their lesson 

tfie ecisy uuoy 


It is a spring day at the Montshire Museum of Sci¬ 
ence, and the happy hum of children working at the 
exhibits — playing, actually — has risen to a near roar. 
There are kids malcing huge soap bubbles with a bubble- 
malcer the size of a basketball hoop, kids crawling under 
an aąuarium tank to loolc up at turtles and fish, kids 
rolling pennies down a metal "gravity well," kids watch- 
ing bees enter and leave a see-through beehive to gather 
honey and pollen. 

Outdoors, in Science Park, water splashes from a 
fountain, flows down a twisting concrete sluiceway, 
cascades over concrete steps, and bursts in sprays and 
trickles from other fountains as the children follow the 
water's currents, wadę in its shallow pools and play with 
its splashing eruptions. 


By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Yyto Starinskas 











This place doesn't sound like school; there is laughing and lots 
of excited chatter. But there is real learning going on here, even 
though the kids think they're just having a great time. That prin- 
ciple is built into the Montshire's way of doing things, and into 
the way its Staff thinks. Fun is part of this museum's agenda. 

One of the basie assumptions here is that everyone has an 
interest in some aspect of science — if you tap into it in the cor¬ 
rect way. So there's an egg-drop contest. It tests homemade pro- 
tective structures, but also includes the ever-present possibility 
that the egg in ąuestion may break — which of course would be 
gooey fun. There's a paper airplane contest, an "ephemeral zoo" 
in May that features spotted salamanders and other creatures 
just waking up in the spring. And in the winter, there's the 
museum's now-famous igloo-building contest. 

In other words, there's something cool happening just about 
all the time at the Montshire. 


• • • 

One day last summer, Karl Cunningham, one of the muse- 
um's young "explainers," sat waiting outside the Montshire's 
main entrance as a smali group of children approached. Beside 
him on the bench was an array of animal skulls. 


"One of the things that's 

reall^ reuuarding 


is when you see 

the little ligfits go 
on m tfieir tfrains 


— when they're really 
engaged and absorbed." 



"Hi," said Cunningham as the youngsters gathered around 
him, ąuietly eyeing the smooth white configurations of bonę. 
"Want to check out some skulls?" 

The kids drew in closer. "Anybody know what skuli this is?" 
Cunningham said, holding up one with large eye sockets and 
significant curved, white teeth. 

"A dinosaur?" one boy suggested tentatively. 

When he was told what animal had inhabited the skuli, his 
eyes grew large and round. "That's a dog 7 ." he said in wonder- 
ment. 

It was. And the little group of children, now completely cap- 
tivated, began asking ąuestions. 

Morę than 14,000 school children a year come to the Mont¬ 
shire to have that same kind of experience. They come from 
public schools in Vermont, New Hampshire and elsewhere. And 
many others come on vacation or on a day trip from home with 
their parents. Total visitors now exceed 150,000 annually. 

Many are repeat visitors, like Margaret Rightmire of Hanover, 
N.H., who brings her three children — ages 5, 7 and 9 — often. 


The unspoken secret 

is that tf\e garents 

who accompany their 
kids usually f)Q\Je Q 

great time at the 

Montshire as well. 
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Theres a paper 
airplane contest, an 

"egfiemercil zoo" 

in May that features 

sgotted 

salamcinders and 
other creatures 


gust waking up in the spring. 

And in the winter theres 
the museums now-famous 


igloo-fiuildim 

contest 


"We go ąuite freąuently, and each time, they learn something 
new or have some kind of new experience," Rightmire said 
recently. "They lilce both the inside and the outside exhibits at 
the museum." 

• • • 

The unspoken secret is that the parents who accompany their 
lcids usually have a great time at the Montshire as well. The 
museum is focused primarily on children under 12, but any 
inąuiring mind can find stimulation. Programs on astronomy, 
winter tracking and twig identification, historical scientists 
and interesting places around the world are among the muse- 
unTs offerings for adults and teachers. The Montshire is one of 
the campuses of the New England Wildflower Society, and a 
recently established Woodland Garden helps yisitors identify 
and protect native New England wildflowers and shrubs. It is 
also an official interpretive site for the Silvio O. Conte National 
Fish and Wildlife Refuge. 

There is a rich variety of things to see and do at the Mont¬ 
shire, ranging from the physics of fluids and airflow to botany 
walks to splashing in the outdoor watercourse and fountains. 
Visiting exhibits have included photos of birds, hands-on geol- 
ogy and two recent major exhibits on dinosaurs that were guar- 
anteed to get youthful hearts thumping. Even the construction 
of the building itself is madę a part of the curriculum, sińce its 
structure, heating ducts and so forth are all yisible. The eleva- 
tor's workings can be seen, and there's an exhibit nearby that 
invites youngsters to pedał a bicycle to generate electricity and 
see how much actual energy it talces to raise an elevator one 
floor. (Hint: it's a LOT) 

"One of the things that's really rewarding is when you see 
the little lights go on in their brains — when they're really 
engaged and absorbed," says spokesperson Beth Krusi. 

The Montshire aims to ignite the process of discovery. "It's 
about asking the ąuestions — and discovering the answers 
together," she says. 

Science Park is a perfect example of the Montshire's approach, 
where floating Ping-Pong balls race by, fountains and falls spurt 
and splash, and children learn something about the magical 
properties of water in the process. 

It is typical of this thoughtful museum that naturę trails 
that begin near the water exhibits ąuietly guide yisitors to, 
among other places, the margins of the nearby Connecticut 
River, a natural expression of the physics of water — and a 
huge biological storehouse as well. The connection between 
the water park and the free-flowing river is never stated, but is 
elear, nonetheless. 

• • • 

The name of the Montshire Museum subtly refers to a fact 
of life in the upper Connecticut River Valley: everyday life 
happens on both sides of the river. And so "Montshire" com- 
bines the last syllables of Vermont and New Hampshire. That's 
appropriate for another reason as well — the museum began its 
life in New Hampshire and moved across the river to its present 
location in Norwich, Vermont, after about 15 years. 

Founded in 1974 and opened two years later in a former bowl¬ 
ing alley on Lyme Road in Hanover, the museunTs first displays 
were the natural history collections of Dartmouth College. It 
had six diorama cases and some simple interactive exhibits. 
It ąuickly grew and began offering outreach programs to area 















schools on both sides of the river. In 1984, the Montshire pur- 
chased its present site — 110 acres along the Connecticut River 
in Norwich. 

Its present state-of-the-art facility is an attractive contem- 
porary building that cost $4 million to build and opened 
in November 1989. Science Park followed in 2002, after a 
$4.2-million Capital campaign. It has a shimmering, reflective 
panel on the outside north wali of the museum that shows 
wind patterns at a glance, and nearby, you can start walking 
at a model sun and continue along a trail that encompasses all 
the planets of our solar system. It's about 95 paces from the 
"sun" to the model of our Earth. ("The only place in our solar 
system where you can get a drink of water," a sign informs us.) 
If you are ambitious enough, it's about a 3.2-mile walk out to 
"Pluto" and back. 


Theres sometfiing 
cool ficijgjgening 



Over the years, the Montshire has won numerous awards 
and grants from organizations such as the National Science 
Foundation, the Institute of Museum and Library Science, the 
U.S. Department of Energy, Howard Hughes Medical Insti¬ 
tute and others. In 1995, the Institute of Museum Services 
gave the Montshire its National Award for Museum Service, 
and last year, Parents Magazine named it one of the top 25 
science centers in the United States. 

Those are high honors. Yet even morę important to the Mont¬ 
shire is the continuing approval of parents who bring their 
children back to the museum again and again. 

You can tell that by the numbers in the Montshire's budget 
— morę than 80 percent of its annual operating expenses of 
$2.25 million is what accountants cali "earned income." That 
is, it comes from admission fees, memberships, program fees 
and the like. And that, of course, indicates a high degree of 
active public engagement and participation. 

But you can also gauge the museunTs approval rating by 
simply visiting the Montshire almost any day and listening — 
that roar of youthful activity you hear is the sound of children 
happily engaged in a world of discovery. ^ 


just about all the time Clt 

tf>e (JTlontsfiire. 



If you go 

The Montshire Museum of Science is open 
daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission: $12 for 
adults, $10 for ages 2-17, free for children 
younger than 2. The museum is located in 
Norwich, five miles north of White River 
Junction, adjacent to Interstate 91, exit 13. 
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Welcome to The Lodge at Shelburne Bay and 
The Lodge at Otter Creek Adult Living Communities 


Welcome to The Lodge at Shelburne Bay 
in Shelburne, Vermont and The Lodge at Otter 
Creek in Middlebury, Vermont. 

The Lodges have established a core philosophy designed to 
cater to your every need. A world surrounded by beauty, security 
and spirit. A world you’ll explore, experience and cherish. 

Theres something special here and it’s just waiting for you. 

At The Lodges we offer a rangę of alLinclusive rental options 
that provide our residents with luxury, amenities and elegance—Spacious Cottages, Independent Living, 
Residential Care, Assisted Living apartments and The Haven Memory Care Programs. 
Theres a deep and vibrant sense of community spirit that welcomes new residents, families 
and friends in every conceivable way. Staff and residents bond together and create a family 
atmosphere that’s special and uniąue to The Lodges. 

At The Lodge at Shelburne Bay and The Lodge at Otter Creek its all about community. 

The only thing missing is you. 

THE LODGE THE LODGE 

w SHELBl RNE BV\ u OTTER CREEK 

Senior Living Community The oext genernUon in aduli IMng 

The Lodge at Shelburne Bay • 185 Pine Haven Shores Road, Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802'985-9847 
The Lodge at Otter Creek • 350 Lodge Road, Middlebury, VT 05753 • 802-388-1220 

www.shelburnebay.com • www.lodgeatottercreek.com 

Oumed and operated by Bullwck Corporation 
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RECOCNIZED BY LOCALS AND 
YISITORS ALIKE AS THE SYMBOLIC 
TREASURE OF VERMONT! 

Whether you are here for a Winter vacation with 
sparkling snów for boarding, skiing, snowshoeing 
or sleigh rides; Spring's mapie sugaring, kayaking, 
biking and the Vermont City Marathon; Summer's 
hiking, camping, biking, farmer's markets, golf 
and water fun; or Fall's fabulous mountain foliage 
ablaze with color as a backdrop for hayrides, cider 
making and harvest festivals... the Vermont 
Hook Bracelet"* is a perfect reminder of your special 
times or to celebrate how lucky you are to live here! 
Vermont... the Green Mountain State, is saluted with 
this sterling silver bracelet designed locally by Carol 
L. Rosę of East Montpelier. The four 14K gold wraps 
symbolize each of the distinct seasons enjoyed by 
visitors and localsalike. 

BoaaM™ M/M&MMLMME 
OmeOtnilinis 


Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar, with 
beautiful 8" x IOW photos and 
plenty of room for notes and 
appointments. Wire-bound and 
packaged in a ready-to-mail box. 

CWCIO $12.95 


Engagement Book 

The 55 color photographs capture 
Vermont's changing seasons in this 
attractive and easy-to-use weekly 
engagement book. Wire-bound 
and compact. A perfect gift. 

5"x 8'A" 

CEBIO $11.95 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 

Our largest-format calendar brings 
to life the active outdoor lifestyle 
of Vermonters. Each photo cap- 
tures seasonal activities that will 
lure you outside. 13" x 1016" 
opening to 1 3" x 21" 

CSE10 $14.95 


www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 


TOLL FREE: (800) 455-3399 


Uermont 

HOOK BRACELET™ 


f 8 generations of Morse 
sugarmakers welcomeyou! 

j Just 3 miles up Montpelier^ Main Street | 
www.morsefarm.com 
802-223-2740 in Vt. 
800-242-2740 outside Vt. 

|k MORSE FARMl 

r^MAPLE SUGARWORKS | 


Barre - Richard J. Wobby Jewelers Bennington - K.F. Armstrong Jewelers 
Brattleboro - Renaissance Fine Jewelry Burlington - Fremeau Jewelers 
Manchester - Northeastern Fine Jewelery Newport - Newport Jewelers 
Rutłand - Freeman-Marcus Jewelers 
St. Johnsbury - Sunshine Jewelers / Moose River Lakę & Lodae 

www.VermontHookBracelet.com 


Vermont Life Calendars 

NOW ON SALE: Get 2 for the price of 1! 


Visit us 
on the Web at 
VermontLife.com 


bonnie mabel designs 

specializing in custom bridal 
and formal jewelry wear 


pob 266 hydeville. vt 05750-0266 
802.265.4002 
bonniemabeldesigns.com 
bonnie@bonniemabeldesigns.com 



























solmate^socks 

"Mismatched with Care in Vermont." ^ 


1 


m 






Mismatched socks for adults, kids & babies. 

Use coupon codę VTLIFE at www.socklady.com 
to get free shipping on orders over $50. 

details at — u —- ■- 


p. 802 - 765-4177 


www.socklady.com 


BUY, SELL, ORTRADE 

new and used photographic equipment 


Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, 
used and antique photo equipment. Our core business is buying, 
selling and trading all types of photo equipment, including digital. 

If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, or in the futurę, please 
feel free to contact us for your free no-obligation 
quote. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. No need 
to make lists or move equipment. Cali us today. 


Green Mountain Camera? 
trusted & hassle-free 
. trades welcomed 
■/ sell all of your equipment quickly 
y fast payment 


Waterbury Center, VT • (802)244-0883 • www.gmcamera.com 




Grafton Village 
Cheese Company 

AWARD WINNING AGED N/ERMONT CHEDDAR 


HANDCRAFTED FROM 
ALL NATURAL 
VERMONT MILK 

GraftonVillageCheese.com 

800 - 472-3866 

visit us in Grafton &. Brattleboro 


a Windham Foundation Inc. affiliate 

promoting Vermont’s rural communities 




At ClearLake Furniture, 


we craft each piece, one at a time, using 
sustainable hardwoods, and environmentally 
friendly fabrics, paints, and finishes. 


Because "green" goes with every decor! 



www.clearlakefurniture.com 


Tinely (raftfd 

Wedding and (ommitmcnt 
£ings in (3old and Platinum 




106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

\\rvvw.BuyVermontArt.com 
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Stroke of 

Genius 

lnnovative rowing titan Concept2 thrives 
in out-of-the-way AAorrisviIle 


By Sky Barsch Gleiner 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


In 1975, Dick and Peter Dreissigacker 
— two engineers who were also part of 
the rowing program at Stanford — set 
out to see if they could free themselves 
from the heavy, wooden oars that had 
long been used in the sport. They came 
up with a mix of carbon fiber and fiber- 
glass rowing oars — the first composite, 
nonwooden oars on the market — that 
also were lightweight and nearly inde- 
structible. 

Looking to make a business out of 
their invention, the brothers, originally 
from Orange, Conn., searched for a place 
to set up shop. They wanted to be near 
mountains and live and work without 
a long commute. Having experienced 
Vermont on ski trips, they put the State 
high on their list. 

"We looked all over the country," 
recalls Dick. "We looked out West, we 
looked in the Northeast, and we picked 
Morrisville." 

In the out-of-the-way community of 
about 2,000 in northern Vermont, the 
brothers found an old farmhouse and 
barn, and slowly renovated it. "It ful- 
filled all our needs: a place to live, place 
to work and not too expensive." 


The composite oars being madę in Mor- 
risville ąuickly caught on in the rowing 
world. In fact, they were revolutionary. 

"Oars had kind of fallen behind in tech- 
nology," says Dick, who also rowed for 
the U.S. Olympic team in 1972. "The 
market was really ready for it. We had to 
hire people." 

The business kept growing, but oars 
were just a seasonal product. So in 1981, 
the pair expanded their horizons by re- 
imagining the indoor rowing machinę. 
Theirs would be the first affordable 
machinę smali enough for home use. 
Others on the market were large and 
expensive — about $4,000. Concept2's 
first rower sold for $450. 

They placed an ad in the main row¬ 
ing trade publication at the time. "With 
the rowing community, it took off right 
away," Peter says. 

In the summer of 1984, with the help 
of a loan from the Vermont Econom- 
ic Development Authority, Concept2 
moved from the barn to its current 
headąuarters, now a 53,000-square-foot 
facility on Industrial Park Drive in Mor- 
risville. "We've basically found it pretty 
easy to move in and start a company 
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First question 

Concept2 often gets asked: 
What was Conceptl? 

"The short answer is there was no 
such product," says company spokes- 
person Meredith Haff. "The long 
answer describes a design philoso- 
phy that we try to incorporate in the 
engineering of our products from the 
start. 

"It goes like this: The first solution 
to a problem is seldom the best one. 

It takes looking at a problem from 
many directions, coming up with 
many Solutions and throwing out the 
ones that are mediocre. Not holding 
on to the first concept will result in a 
morę innovative solution. We hope to 
follow this path as both our products 
and our organization evolve." 

Left: Concept2 founders Peter and Dick 
Dreissigacker in their shop. Below: Olym- 
pic gold medalist Caryn Davies. 
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and expand," Peter says of running a 
business in Vermont. 

Today, Concept2 is still run by the 
brothers and their wives, Bari Dreis- 
sigacker (Peter's wife) and Judy Geer 
(Dick's wife). Concept2 ships products 
as far as Australia and Russia, and its 
indoor rower has even been used at 
McMurdo Station in Antarctica. Its 
machines are routinely part of the 
training regimen for elite athletes, and 
have been seen on the network TV 
weight-loss series "The Biggest Loser." 
Its racing oars dominate the field of 
competitive rowing. Like snowboard 
giant Burton, Concept2 has grown 
from humble origins in Vermont into 
a worldwide sports brand, but it has 
kept its roots deep in the State. 

• • • 

The bedrock of Concept2's prosper¬ 
ity is the rowing community, but it is 
becoming a household name through 
the personal fitness market. Many 
commercial gyms now offer a Con- 
cept2 rower, and many customers 
expect to see a rower as part of the mix 
along with treadmills, stationary bikes 
and the like. 

The Dreissigackers feel the company 
can make even morę gains with both 
commercial and home gyms, although 
they face a challenge in educating con- 
sumers. Unlike a bike or treadmill, 


where you hop on and make one familiar 
motion, the indoor rower reąuires a set 
of movements and timing that might not 
be intuitive, so the company keeps fine- 
tuning ways (such as an instructional 
DVD) to simplify the learning curve. 

Concept2 is also being proactive with 
information technology. Its "logcard" 
tracks users' progress, and that data can 
be uploaded into Concept2 , s Online log- 
book, which compares results to nearly 
250,000 rowers. Comparisons can be 
narrowed down by age, gender, region 
and so on. Additionally, rowers can 
race each other using wired or wireless 
links to other machines. 

With a company heritage rooted in 
innovation, Concept2 is also on to its 
next creation, the SkiErg — a device 
that simulates the double-poling 
crunch Nordic skiers use to increase 
their speed. The motion reąuires the 
use of the whole body, especially tri- 
ceps, core and legs. European and 
North American athletes used the Ski¬ 
Erg to train for the 2010 Olympics, and 
Dartmouth College in New Hamp- 
shire acted as a test-bed. Nordic skiing 
already has several off-season training 
methods, like roller skiing and even 
running, so the futurę of this inven- 
tion is not certain. 

"In one year, it will be interesting to 
see how well it's doing," Dick says. # 


* 













Giving back 

In the fali of 2008, husband and wife Dick 
Dreissigacker and Judy Geer of Concept2 
bought the Craftsbury Outdoor Center, a 
four-season sport center that serves everyone 
from novices to Olympians. Cherished by Ver- 
monters but struggling financially, the center 
was reorganized by the couple and is now a 
stable nonprofit. 

One of the first things the pair did was cut 
the cost to ski on the immaculate cross-country 
trails, dropping the price of an adult annual 
pass from $175 to $50. "We wanted to 
encourage morę access," Dreissigacker says. 

Home to sculling camps (see Outdoor Recre- 
ation, page 16), running camps and the famous 
Craftsbury Marathon cross-country skiing event, 
the center has a three-part mission: 

♦ To encourage and promote lifelong sports, 
primarily rowing and Nordic skiing. 

♦ To use and teach sustainable practices, includ- 
ing adding morę local foods to the menu. 

♦ To preserve and manage the surrounding 
land, lakes and trails. 

In addition, the outdoor center is sponsor¬ 
ing both a rowing and a skiing team, helping 
top athletes to compete on the world stage in 
exchange for meaningful work at the center. 
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J Southern Vermont 

ARLINGTON 

The Arlington Inn. An 1847 village estate, 
on the National Historie Register with 
17 guest rooms, restaurant and tavern in 
four buildings. Modern amenities, such as 
private baths, A/C and two-person Jacuzzis 
complement historie niceties such as claw 
foot soaking tubs, fireplaces and patios. The 
perfect venue for weddings or romantic 
escapes. 3904 VT Route 7A, Arlington, VT 
05250; (800) 443-9442, (802) 375-6532; 
www.arlingtoninn.com. 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Set high 
on 150 mountainside acres overlooking the 
famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle 
or visit with our alpacas. Classic country 
inn with fantastic views and fine country 
dining surrounded by a relaxing ambiance 
where the “warmth extends beyond the 
fireplace.” Dinner and breakfast served daily. 
“Weddings our specialty.” Handicapped 
accessible. Carlson family, innkeepers. Route 
313, Arlington, VT; (802) 375-6516; 
www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Alexandra B & B Inn. Restored 1859 
Vermont farmhouse and barn. AAA Three- 
Diamond property on Historie Route 7A, 
two miles north of downtown Bennington. 


Rejurenate in beautiful Grafion, Yermont 



Historie inn with 30 elegant roonis <& suites 
Award-winning, locally focused dining 

800-843-1801 01dTavern.com 

Ute Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
92 MAIN STREET, GRAFTON, VT 05146 


Elegant and modern English country 
accommodations, innovative cuisine and 
welcoming hospitality. Come and explore 
the beautiful Green Mountains. “Our 
Home ... Your Getaway.” Historie Route 
7A, Bennington, VT 05201. (888) 207-9386, 
(802) 442-5619; 
www.alexandrainn.com. 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. “The gem of downtown at the 
foot of the hill.” Historie art deco hotel and 
theatre complex. Movie pałace shines with 
ornate decor and one of the last big screens in 
the State. Complex includes pub, restaurant, 
boutiąue shops. Stores, restaurants and 
galleries at your doorstep. Continental 
breakfast and Wi-Fi. Nonsmoking. 50 Main 
St., Brattleboro, VT 05301; (800) 798-6301; 
reservations(o)latchis.com; 
www.latchis.com. 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, this 
historie inn has been providing visitors with 
timeless elegance and the finest comforts and 
amenities in a beautiful Vermont setting. The 
inn offers 30 individually appointed rooms, 
including six suites. The award-winning 
restaurant features locally inspired American 
cuisine. Member of Smali Luxury Hotels and 
VT Fresh NetWork. 92 Main St., P.O. Box 9, 
Grafton, VT 05146; (800) 843-1801, 

(802) 843-2231; 
www.oldtavern.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in 
the village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain 
Inn offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a 
warm, relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic 
dinner in our AAA Four-Diamond restaurant, 
relax by the massive fireplace, indulge in an 
incredible three-course breakfast or explore 
the various outdoor possibilities; guaranteed 
to revive your senses. Vermont Route 30, 
Jamaica, VT; (800) 532-9399; 
www.threemountaininn.com. 




Endless Outdoor Adventurcs Year Round 


802.48 3.2311 


«>• www.mountaintopmn.com 


Just a short drive from Killington 


MOUNTAIN top 

Inn 6 resort 


htA&Uky RaUmI 

StASn, 

frłhj fastUm 


WEST DOVER 

Snów Goose Inn. High style and romance in 
Vermont’s beautiful country setting. Boutique 
hotel nestled on three wooded acres at the 
base of Mount Snów in Southern Vermont. 
Antique-appointed rooms, wood-burning 
fireplaces, Jacuzzi tubs. Pet-friendly rooms 
available. Wi-Fi, cable TV, private baths and 
A/C. P.O. Box 366, West Dover, VT 05356; 
(888) 604-7964, (802) 464-3984; 
www.snowgooseinn.com. 


WESTON 

Bryant House Restaurant. Real Vermont 
cheddar, maple-smoked ham, Wilcox 
dairy ice cream — fresh ingredients in our 
traditional and updated recipes bring you 
meals you will savor. Enjoy a New England 
lunch, afternoon tea or evening meal next 
door to The Vermont Country Storę, open 
year-round for lunch 11:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
and for dinner Fridays and Saturdays from 
3:30-8:00 p.m. Route 100, Weston, VT; 
(802) 824-6287; 

www.VermontCountryStore.com. 


Central Vermont 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on 
a secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 
Seventy-seven lakeside cottages, most with 
fireplaces, and two main guest houses. Golf, 
tennis, water sports and a great childrens 
program. Open May through October. Basin 
Harbor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; (800) 622-4000; 
www.basinharbor.com, 

FAIRLEE 

Lakę Morey Resort. Located on picturesque 
Lakę Morey, our 130-room resort offers 
lakeside dining and lounge, 18-hole cham- 
pionship golf course, full-service spa, tennis, 
biking, hiking, boating, sports center (with 
indoor pool, sauna, Jacuzzi), stay and play 
packages. P.O. Box 326, Fairlee, VT 05445; 
(802) 333-4311, (800) 423-1211; 
www.lakemoreyresort.com. 


KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Set 

amidst spectacular mountains on 350 acres, 
overlooking a pristine lakę, 11 miles from 
Killington, this four-season resort offers 
“breathtaking views,” innovative cuisine and 
endless outdoor adventures for everyone. 

60 km of trails for cross-country skiing 
and snowshoeing, horse-drawn sleigh rides, 
dogsledding, snowmobiling, 30 luxurious 
lodge rooms, five pet-friendly cabins. 
Seasonal packages. 195 Mountain Top Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737; (800) 445-2100; 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 
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The Vermont Inn. An 1840 country inn 
set in the Green Mountains. Family owned, 
we deliver a memorable “True Vermont 
Experience.” Sixteen individually decorated 
guest rooms and suites. Gas fireplaces, 
televisions ; Whirlpool in many rooms. Gamę 
room, hot tub, playground, indoor pool, tennis 
court, wireless Internet, fitness center. Fuli 
country breakfast. AAA Three-Diamond 
Award. Restaurant and Duffy s Pub on site. 
Route 4 Mendon/ Killington, VT. (802) 775- 
0708, (800) 541-7795; relax(a)vermontinn.com; 
www.vermontinn.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. Eighty-nine luxury 
rooms and suites, all rooms and suites include 
two 2-line telephones, free high-speed 
Internet, TV, HBO and in-room movies. 

Large meeting room and executive board 
room. Indoor heated pool and spa. Skiing, 
golfing, rafting, hiking, fishing, biking nearby. 
Fireplaces in selected rooms and suites. One 
mile from Middlebury College campus. 309 
Court St., Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753; 
(802) 388-7600, (800) 388-7775; 
www.middIeburycourtyard.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Płaza Hotel. Central Vermont’s 
premier hotel and conference center. 
Featuring immaculate accommodations with 
a high standard of hospitality and comfort. 
OurJ. Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop” 
for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602; (802) 
223-5252, (800) 274-5252; 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A 

little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime rib 
roasted nightly, seafood, specialty pastas 
and salads. Casual, comfortable setting 
with running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and Sunday brunch. “A must stop on 
our trips through Montpelier." — Boston, Mass. 
100 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602; 

(802) 223-5222; 
www.capitolplaza.com, 

PERKI NSVILLE/WEATHERSFIELD 

Inn at Weathersfield. This 1792 inn is set 
on 21 wooded acres with 12 unique guest 
rooms. Named one of Bon Appetit s “Top 10 
Culinary Inns in America” and “VHC Chef 
of the Year.” A certified “green hotel,” the inn 
has also been awarded for its “sustainable 
cuisine” and is known for its use of local 
products. Extensive winę list, tavern and 
privatewine cellar dining. 1342 Route 106, 
Perkinsville, VT 05048; (802) 263-9217; 
www.weathersfieldinn.com. 


ROCHESTER 

Huntington House Inn. Nestled in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, this carefully 
restored 1806 town home overlooks 
Rochester s four-acre park and offers 12 
elegantly appointed rooms or suites. Hike, ski, 
play golf or visit local farms in this bucolic 
setting. The restaurant offers fine dining or 
casual farę, open seven days. 19 Huntington 
Place, Rochester, VT 05767; (802) 767-9140; 
www.huntingtonhouseinn.com. 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience 
the seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike, 
swim, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes 
excellent meals. Experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767; 

(802) 767-3926; 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 



The Inn at Weathersfield 

Unique Lodging and Dining 
in Southern Vermont 


Bon Appetit Magazine's 
"Top 10 Culinary Inns in America 2008" 

1342 Route 106 Perkinsville, VT 
www. weathersfieldinn. com 
802.263.9217 


Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 

- a family friendly B&B 



511 Liberty Hill Rd. Rochester, VT 

802-767-3926 


VermontLife.com 


THE 

HUNTINGTON 

HOUSE 

INN 

fj/i tAe - f/t ( r fio<?/eMer, i ) rr/?wnl 


Svt rooms, 
three Cuyury suites, 
tfiree comforta6Ce condos, 
afńencfCy tavem and 
fine dining restaurant... 
...Come expeńence Vermont 
hospitafity at its 6est in the 
heart ofthe ęreen Mountains. 


Wedcfings, famiCy vacations, mufwee^s^i pacfages. 


umnv. fiuntingtonfouseinn. com 


802 - 767-9140 



Just 5 minutes from the college! 


COURTYARD 

Marriott 


Board room & Conference Space 
for 50 

★ Free High-Speed Internet r 
Suitesw/Whirfpools & Fireplaces 

★ Indoor Pool & Hot Tub ★ 


309 Court St., Middlebury, VT • 800-388-7775 • www.middleburycourtyard.com 
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In the Heart oj the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 


BURLINGTON/ 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor. The 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor located in 
downtown Burlington is a great experience 
for business or pleasure. Just moments 
from the Burlington Waterfront and the 
Church Street Marketplace, the Courtyard 
Burlington Harbor looks forward to hosting 
your next visit to Burlington. 25 Cherry St., 
Burlington, VT 05401; (802) 864-4700; 
www.marriott.com/btvdt. 

Green Mountain Suites Hotel. Greater 
Burlington s most distinctive all-suites 
hotel, boasting a multimillion-dollar 
renovation. YouTl feel like a four-star 
guest in a boutique Vermont country 
inn. Complimentary fuli hot breakfast. Suites 
with fully eąuipped kitchens. Free high- 
speed wireless. 401 Dorset St.; toll free: 

(866) 337-1616, local: (802) 860-1212; 
www.greenmountainsuites.com. 

Willard Street Inn. Historie 1881 Victorian 
mansion, offering 14 rooms, all private baths, 
views of Lakę Champlain and Adirondacks, 
English gardens, free Wi-Fi and gourmet 
breakfasts in our marble-floored solarium. 
Walkable to Church Street Marketplace, 
University ofYermont, Champlain College. 


Business or personal, it s perfect for any 
season. Experience the service of yesteryear 
with the amenities of today. 349 S. Willard 
St., Burlington, VT 05401; (800) 577-8712, 

(802) 651-8710;www.willardstreetin n.com. 

JAY 

Jay Peak Resort. Experience Tram Haus 
Lodge: 57 suites, steps away from the Tram 
and Flyer Quad, thoughtful elements 
throughout that tell Jay Peaks story. New: 
Alice s Table, Tower Bar, Aroma Coflfee Shop 
and Taiga Fitness & Spa. New for spring 
2010: Golf Clubhouse and Ice Haus, an 
indoor skating facility. (800) 451-4449; 
www.jaypeakresort.com. 

STOWE 

Best Western Waterbury-Stowe. Atop a 
plateau in the heart of all the action. Eighty- 
four guest rooms. Suites with Whirlpool 
baths and fireplace. Mountain views 
available. FREE high-speed Internet access. 
Cafe, indoor pool, saunas, fitness center, 
gamę room, covered bridge. Free deluxe 
Continental breakfast. Kids stay free. Ben & 
Jerrys Ice Cream Factory halfmile. Stowe 
10 miles, Sugarbush 20 miles. P.O. Box 149, 
Waterbury, VT 05676; toll free: 

(800) 621-7822, phone: (802) 244-7822, 
fax: (802) 244-6395; 
www.bestwesternwaterburystowe.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Beautifully restored 
historie inn, blending classic country 
charm and modern amenities in the heart 
of Stowe village. Offering over 100 quaint 
rooms, suites, townhouses and apartments, 
many with fireplaces and Jacuzzis. Enjoy 
sumptuous cuisine in two dining rooms, 
including the famous Whip Bar & Grill 
with fireside dining. Heated outdoor pool, 
afternoon tea and cookies, health club with 
Jacuzzi, sauna and massage. Facilities for 
country weddings, rehearsal dinners and 
conferences. (800) 253-7302; 
www.greenmountaininn.com. 

Honeywood Lodge and Inn. Closest Three- 
Diamond B & B to hiking and biking in and 
around Stowe Mountain (Mount Mansfield). 
Two smali buildings on nine peaceful 
landscaped and wooded acres. Choose B & 

B or Motor Inn; both with fuli private baths. 
Outdoor hot tub all year and outdoor heated 
pool in summer. All rooms include a fuli 
breakfast in the morning. 4527 Mountain 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672; (800) 821-7891, 
(800) 659-6289, (802) 253-4846; 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 

Stoweflake Mountain Resort & Spa. 

Offering the ultimate AAA Four-Diamond, 
year-round vacation experience. With 
its celebrated world-class spa, luxurious 
accommodations, award-winning restaurants 


Over Breakjast! Over Lunch! 
Orer Din ner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Village Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 0/267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


1.800.828.0133 

Welconiing travelers to 
Vernwnt sińce 1912! 


www. w illiamsinn.com 


Northern Vermont 


BOLTON VALLEY 

Black Bear Inn. A warm Vermont welcome 
awaits you at our mountaintop country inn! 
Start your day with a fuli country breakfast, 
and later enjoy dinner in our fine dining 
restaurant. Our individually decorated rooms 
and suites all have private baths, cable TV 
and Wi-Fi. Many feature private hot tubs 
and firestoves. Pet-friendly! Minutes from 
Burlington and Waterbury. Mention this 
listing for 15% off any stay! 4010 Bolton 
Access Road, Bolton Valley, VT 05477; 
www.blackbearinn.travel. 


at Shelburne Farms 




Open MAY 7 - OCTOBER 17, 2010 for breakfast. dinner. Sunday brunch, Sunday 
dinners and ovemight accommodations. Reservations at: (802) 985-8498. Photo: Sie/dim Stmnh 
SHELBURNE FARMS • 1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, \T • 05482 • www.shelburnefanns.org 





















and friendly, attentive staff, the Stoweflake 
is unrivaled as New Englands premier spa/ 
resort destination. Whether you are looking 
for outdoor adventure or a romantic, relaxing 
escape, the Stoweflake promises to exceed 
your expectations. 1746 Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672; (800) 253-2232; 
www.stoweflake.com. 

The Stowe Inn & Tavern. Listed on the 
National Register of Historie Places, the 
Stowe Inn is one of Vermont s architectural 
treasures. Ideał for romantic getaways, 
memorable ski vacations, family reunions, 
weddings and smali corporate retreats. We 
cater to discerning travelers looking for 
a Vermont experience that is out of the 
ordinary. 123 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672; (800) 546-4030, (802) 253-4030; 
www.stoweinn.com, 

Topnotch Resort & Spa. AAA Four- 
Diamond, closest resort to Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont s tallest peak. Sixty-eight luxurious 
guest rooms and suites, 40 resort homes. 

Two restaurants and outdoor pools. World- 
class spa with over 30 treatment rooms, 120 
treatments. Sauna, steam, Jacuzzis, fitness 
studios, indoor pool, waterfall Whirlpool, 

120 acres. On-site equestrian, carriage rides, 
biking, hiking. Award-winning tennis center. 
Stowe, VT; (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585; 
www.topnotchresort.com, 

SHELBURNE 

Shelburne Farms. 1,400-acre working farm, 
environmental education center and National 
Historie Landmark. Cheesemaking. Winter/ 
Spring — A great time to visit! Walking trails 
and Welcome Center open daily. Winterfest 
fun for the family, Jan. 30; Mapie Open 
House Weekend, March 26-28; Calf Open 
House, May 2; Inn open for the season, 

May 7; Mother s Day Open House, May 9; 
Property tours and Childrens Farmyard 
open May 8. 1611 Harbor Road, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. Information: (802) 985-8686. Inn 
reservations: (802) 985-8498. 
www.shelburnefarms.org. 

Elsewhere 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. Old-fashioned New 
England hospitality at a college town inn, 
featuring 125 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, hot 
tub, restaurant, tavern with entertainment 
weekends. Sunday brunch. Special stay plans. 
Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
overnight or longer. On the Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Route 7 and MA Route 2. 
Reservations: (800) 828-0133, local: 

(413) 458-9371; 
www.williamsinn.com. 


Events 

(continued from poge 10) 

February 

20 

Folkie Catie Curtis plays a benefit for the 
Burlington-based Peace &Justice Center. 

A native of Maine, the singer-songwriter 
came up through the Boston musie scene 
and recently released her 1 Oth album, 
"Hello Stranger." 7 p.m. Higher Ground, 
South Burlington. (888) 512-7469. 

20 

Postmodern jazz pianist Hiromi plays two 
solo concerts at the intimate FlynnSpace 
in Burlington. "Tradition is of consider- 
able use to Hiromi, but mainly as a 
springboard," said the New York Times, 
describing a July performance. "She's 
always poised to jackknife through the 
stratosphere." 7 and 9:15 p.m. Flynn 
Center, Burlington. 863-5966. 

24 and March 3 

Create a masterpiece in Found Metal 
Wall Hangings. This workshop focuses 
on how to assemble found objects without 
welding or using heavy machinery. 4:30 
to 7 p.m. Studio Place Arts, Barre. 
479-7069. 

26 

Get ready to funk things up with Deep 
Banana Blackout, a perennial high- 
energy favorite. Though they're not touring 
with the voracity they once did, the Con- 
necticut-based band has been popping 
up a bit morę often again. 9 p.m. Higher 
Ground, South Burlington. 

(888) 512-7469. 

27 

Global rhythms and influences converge 
at Voices: Philip Hamilton '82, offering 
a wild array of sounds and textures. Mid- 
dlebury College says "vocal tones and 
techniques, such as Tuvan throat-singing, 
Balinese monkey-chanting and hip-hop's 
beat-boxing" will combine with a cappel- 
la singing styles "including doo-wop, Bul- 
garian choirs, barbershop quartets, South 
African miners' songs and Gregorgian 
chants." Keynote event for the Vermont 
A Cappella Summit. 8 p.m. McCullough 
Social Space, Middlebury College. 
443-6433. 

27-28 

The Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge 
is a casual family race series for skiers 
and riders, open to all ages and abili- 
ties. Choose from an easier or morę dif- 


ficult course, and prizes are awarded in 
categories based on age and gender. 
Free. Registration starts at 8 a.m., races 
at 1 1 a.m. Feb. 27, Killington; Feb. 28, 
Pico. Other Vermont dates and locations: 
March 13, Bromley Mountain; March 
14, Mount Snów. www.snocountry.com. 

28 

Strap on your skis and say your prayers 
for the Stowe Derby. Traverse 16 down- 
hill kilometers on Nordic skis (classic or 
skatel). The course gets tough and com- 
petitive — spills are not out of the norm. 
Events for kids as well. 8 a.m. Pick up 
bibs at Stowe Hiah School, Stowe. 253- 
7704. 

March 

i 

TIMBER! Watch the Perrucci Brothers 
build a course of thousands of domi- 
noes. Then, watch them topple it! Cor- 
rectly guess the number of dominoes and 
you could start the chain reaction. Last 
year's course had nearly 7,000 domi¬ 
noes. 5:30 p.m. Brattleboro Museum & 
Art Center. 257-01 24. 

3 

Come as you are to a discussion about 
Nirvana and Kurt Cobain, led by George 
Dennis 0'Brien, former president of Buck- 
nell University and the University of Roch¬ 
ester. In Search of Nirvana: Rock V 
Roli Religion looks at the world of rock, 
its promise and its dangers. Presented as 
part of the Vermont Humanities CounciTs 
First Wednesdays Series. 7 p.m. Ilsley 
Public Library, Middlebury. 388-4095. 

6 

Jungle Jack Hanna introduces you to the 
live, wild animals of far away places. 
Hanna, who has appeared on "The Late 
Show With David Letterman," "Good 
Morning America" and "Larry King Live," 
sold out two Rutland appearances last 
time he was in town. 1 p.m. and 6 p.m. 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 775-0903. 

Strap on your snowshoes and head into 
the forest for a Woodland Snowshoe. 
Explore the hardwood and boreal forest 
ecosystems, and learn to identify moose- 
wood, rock mapie and shadbush trees 
with guidance from a naturalist. 10:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Mad River Glen, 
Fayston. 496-3551. 
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Events 


7 

The Brattleboro Musie Center Chamber 
Musie Series presents New England 
Bach Festival Musicians Reunion Con- 
cert. The original orchestra was chosen 
by Marlboro Musie Festival founder 
Blanche Moyse. Sixteen of the original 
members reunite to celebrate Moyse's 
lOOth birthday. 3 p.m. Latchis Theatre, 
Brattleboro. 257-4523. 

12-21 

The Women's Film Festival in 
Brattleboro screens morę than two dozen 
documentaries and feature films, "madę 
mainly by women, highlighting women's 
lives around the world, telling women's 
stories with drama, wit and candor." 
Other events include the exhibit "Visions," 
featuring work by women artists from the 
Brattleboro region. Proceeds from the 
festival benefit the Women's Crisis Center 
of Windham County. For films, times 
and locations visit 
www.womensfilmfestival.org. 


13-14 

Gorgeous Gardens & Green Living is 
a new event this year, and featuring four 
landscaped displays, 25 seminars and 
workshops, plus morę than 40 vendors. 
Youll be surę to get inspired for the gar- 
dening season. Riley Rink, Manchester. 
(888) 518-6484. 

15-21 

Your chance to see Shaun White, Danny 
Kass, Kelly Clark and Hannah Teter ride 
in person comes this spring at the Burton 
U.S. Open Snowboarding Champion- 
ships. Stratton Mountain Resort, Bond- 
ville. (800) 787-2886. 

1 7-April 3 

Northern Stage presents the New Eng¬ 
land premiere of "Damascus," a 2007 
work by one of Scotland's leading 
playwrights, David Greig. Bom in Edin- 
burgh in 1969 and raised in Nigeria, 
Greig and his East-meets-West play drew 
acclaim in the United Kingdom. Philip 


Fisher said in the British Theatre Guide 
that Greig "uses wit and subtlety to 
explore an alien culture, as seen through 
the eyes of an ignorant outsider who 
gets way too involved — very Graham 
Greene." Briggs Opera House, White 
River Junction. 296-7000. 

20 

There are no winners or losers at the rug- 
ged Backcountry Challenge — "only 
those who finish the course and those 
who don't." Choose telemark, snowshoe- 
ing or randonee skiing and make your 
way through the Green Mountains. Lunch 
is included with the entry fee. Registration 
at 9 a.m., race at 10 a.m. Mad River 
Glen, Fayston. 496-3551. 

20-21 

The Vermont Symphony Orchestra pres¬ 
ents Masterworks Series 4. The program 
includes works by Mozart, Richard Dan- | 
ielpour, De Falla, Delius and Copland. 
March 20 performance at 8 p.m. at the 
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Living 

At Wake Robin, residents designed and built 3 miles of 
walking trails. Each Spring they produce mapie syrup in 
the community sugar house. And they compost, plant 
gardens, and work with Staff to follow earth-friendly 
practices, conserve energy and use locally grown foods. 

Live the life you choose—in a vibrant community that 
shares your “green” ideals. We’re happy to tell you morę. 

Visit our website or give us a cali today to Schedule a tour. 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 


VERM0NT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 





WakeRobin 




















Flynn Center in Burlington, March 21 at 
4 p.m. at the Paramount Theatre in 
Rutland. www.vso.org. 

22 

Canadian rocker Bryan Adams, who 
had a string of hits including "Run to 
You," "Heaven," "Summer of '69" and 
"(Everything I Do) I Do It For You," per- 
forms a solo acoustic concert as part of 
his Barę Bones Tour. 8 p.m. Paramount 
Theatre, Rutland. 775-0903. 

Graduate from your bread machinę to 
making rustic, artisan breads in Foccacia 
& Fougasse. Discover how to handle the 
slack doughs, which may be intimidating 
to learn on your own. With the support of 
an instructor and classmates, learn about 
preferments and shaping techniques. 6 
to 9 p.m. King Arthur Baking Education 
Center, Norwich. (800) 652-3334. 

27 

Get your mind out of the winter gutter at 
|ay Peak's Beach Party, one of the big 
bashes of the year at the Northeast King- 
dom ski area. Musie, barbecue and beer 
start on the deck at 1 1 a.m., then things 
move inside (2 1 years old and up) from 
4 till 9 p.m. 988-2611. 

31 

A night with basketball jokers The Har 
lem Globetrotters is a great event for 
amilies. No wonder this troupe has been 
□round for 84 years. 7 p.m. University of 
Yermont, Burlington. $20-70. 

(866) 422-8849. 

April 

3 

jke to go big? Enter the Gravity Control 
iig Air Event at Smuggs' terrain park 
Dnd you could win cash prizes. 8 a.m. 
‘egistration, event kicks off at 10 a.m. 

: ree to watch. Smugglers' Notch Resort, 
effersonville. 644-8851. 

4 

NAiddlebury College says pianist Richard 
3oode "has been acknowledged world- 
w\de as one of today's leading interpret- 
3rs of classical and Romantic musie." 
Easter Sunday performance, 4 p.m. 
\Aahaney Center for the Arts. 

443-6433. 


7 

Vermont author Chris Bohjalian discusses 
the writing process for his latest book 
"Secrets of Eden," a novel about "shat- 
tered family ties, intimate secrets and the 
naturę of sacrifice." Part of the Vermont 
Humanities CounciPs First Wednesdays 
Series. 7 p.m. Rutland Free Library, 
Rutland. 773-1860. 

10 

Martha Dana and her life-size, hand- 
made puppets will surely entertain the 
kids in your life. She brings folk tales to 
life with cool cats, raging reptiles and 
fuzzy dragons. 1 1 a.m. Chandler Musie 
Hall, Randolph. 728-6464. 

16-17 

Beat the blah season blues with the Mud 
Season Variety Show, a menagerie 
of local acts including comedy, dance, 
musie, drama and suspensę. 7:30 p.m. 
Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 
728-6464. 

17 

Sunshine Daydream Festival or Pond 
Skimming? Weil this year, you don't 
have to choose, as the two events will 
merge into one. Don a wild costume, try 
to ski or ride over a pond without getting 
wet, and listen to jam bands. Time TBA. 
Killington Resort, Killington. www.killing- 
ton.com. 

21 -May 2 

Vermont playwright Dana Yeaton ("Mid- 
wives") and Vermont Stage Company 
unveil his new work "My Ohio" Billed 
as "an insightful musical comedy," the 
play is set in the Midwest and revolves 
around a young, evangelical kindergar- 
ten teacher and a new-in-town chiroprac- 
tor from New York. FlynnSpace, Burling¬ 
ton. 863-5966. 

24 

Purchase new and used clothing, house- 
hold items, antiques and jewelry, and 
help benefit Woodstock-area service 
organizations at the Woodstock Glad 
Rags Sale. Over the years, the event 
has raised morę than $1 million for local 
charities, including the Woodstock Com- 
munity Food Shelf and the Thompson 
Senior and Community Center. 9 a.m. 
Masonie Lodge, Woodstock. 457-4166 
or 457-2864. 


WILL MOSES 



"The River of Life" 

Serigraph 16"X28" $375 


WILL MOSES 

Trout Fishing in Yermont 



Trout Fishing inVermont Puzzle 

A nice challenge-sort of like 
trout fishing! 

1000 pieces $16.95 



Raining Cats & Dogs Book $17.99 

Surę to tickle the funny bones of 
young & old alike. 


"Art to warm your heart and horne" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color ca tu log is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & Morel 
VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DEL1VERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Early River Gallery, Plymouth, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 
Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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Events and Attractions 



Open a door to 
a simpler time 

When Vrest Orton opened 
The Yermont Countiy Storę 


morę 

than 60 years ago, a storekeeper was 
a friend, merchandise was useful, 
worked, and madę sense, and a country 
storę was stocked to the rafters with 
hard-to-find goods. Come experience 
the place where that’s all still true. 


Locations in Weston 
and Rockingham, VT 
Open Daily, 9-5:30 
Weston’s Bryant House 
Restaurant, open daily, 
11-3:30; Fri.&Sat. 11-8 


TheVermont 
HHH Country Storę 

Purvcyors of the Praclical & Hard-To-Find 

vermontcountrystore.com 

802-824-3184 




Fresh 

Pastries 


Yermoni 

Products 


Vermont 

Country Deli 




^436 Western Avenue v 
m Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 
www.vermontcountrydeli.(X)m 

We’re open 7am-7pm everyday 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612*51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



A place to 

\Lremr 


TASTE • TOUR • ENJOY 




SJlielbuTne. 

min /. I 

_ !■■••! V ineLjcrrd 

AWARD-W| NN|Ng 

VERm °nt W in e S 


TASTINGS DAILY: 11AM-5PM 

Route 7, south of Shelburne Museum, 
north of VT Teddy Bear 

802.985.8222 www.shelburnevineyard.com 


# bennington 
potters 



history 

tours 

shopping 


We have a special gift to thank 


Yermont Life readers 


who bring in this ad! 

open every day 

benningtonootters.com 

324 County Street, Bennington, Vermont 
800-205-8033 

Offcr good until June 30th, 2010 
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Events 


30 

Jonathan Edwards performs his mellow, 
storytelling style of folk musie, and is 
joined by Stuart Schulman (piano, fiddle, 
bass and vocals) and Troy Armerding 
(mandolin and vocals). 7:30 p.m. Chan- 
dler Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-6464. 

30-May 2 

Celebrate the end of sugaring season at 
the Vermont Mapie Festival. Pancake 
breakfasts, crafts, antiques, fiddlers, sug- 
arhouse tours and morę. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Downtown St. Albans. Fuli Schedule 
and morę information at www.vtmaplefes- 
tival.org. 524-5800. 

May 

i 

Middlebury College's best student jazz 
musicians play in The Sound lnvestment 
Jazz Ensemble. Styles swing from big 
band to bebop, standards and contem- 
porary sounds, under the direction of 
Dick Forman. Free. 8 p.m., Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. 443-6433. 


6-9 

An interesting play for Mother's Day 
Weekend: "The Trip to Bountiful," by 
Horton Foote, tells the story of an elderly 
woman who wants to leave Houston and 
return to her small-town childhood home. 
Her son and bossy daughter-in-law try to 
shield her from making the voyage. 7:30 
p.m. Thu. through Sat.; 2 p.m. Sunday. 
River Arts Center, Morrisville. 888-1 261. 

14-16 

Smell your way to spring at the Wood- 
land, Wildflower & Primrose Days. 

Learn about springtime plants as you tour 
gardens, and pick up a spring growing 
tip sheet. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cider Hill 
Gardens & Gallery, Windsor. 

(800| 232-4337. 

• Ali area codes 802 unless otherwise 
noted. 

• Schedules subject to change; please 
cali ahead to events. 

• Sometimes we find out about interest¬ 
ing events after the magazine has gone 
to press. As an added benefit to sub- 
scribing to our e-newsletter Vermont Life 
e-news, you'11 get an updated list of great 
Vermont events each month. To sign up, 
visit www.VermontLife.com/ gm-news/ 
newsletter.htm. 



nnjlQJI JIDTC Summer Art Camps 

llmrA nK 15 for Teens (14-18) & 


fn flU I lf for Teens (14-18) & Youth (11-13) 

New York City • Burlington, Yermont • Los Angeles 




FILM MAKING • ACTING • DANCE • PH0T0GRAPHY 

212-941-4057 • www.SOCAPA.org • 800-718-2787 


windridee 

tennis & sports camps w 

The Windridge Experience ^ ' 
is unique among cliildren’s 
summer camps. i 

We incorporate higlily 
specialized tennis, soccer and 
horseback riding programs within 
tłie traditional framework of a 
rural New England camp setting. 


(jgg) 888-386-7859 

www.windridgecamps com ~ info@windridgecamps.com 




NI0HT EAGLE 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Uniąue Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


▲ tipi living a wilderness skills a 
canoeing a naturę crafts a archery 
tracking a backpacking a and morę! 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


Cali ( 802 ) 
773-7866 

ACA 

Accredited 

Camp 


www.nighteaglewilderness.com 



Camp Killooleet 

Vibrant community. Campers choose 
among many arts, sports and trip activi- 
ties. Hancock, Vt. (617) 666-1484; 

www.killooleet.com. 

Common Ground Center 

Family camps and rentals. Great pro¬ 
grams, food, fun. 700 acres. Starksboro, 

Vt. (800) 430-2667; 

www.cgcvt.org. 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures 

A unique Vermont summer camp for 
boys. Cuttingsville, Vt. (802) 773-7866; 

www.nighteaglewilderness.com. 


SOCAPA 

Residential/day programs. Performing/ 
visual art intensives combined with sum- 
mertime fun! Burlington (also NYC and 
Los Angeles, Calif.). (800) 718-2787; 

www.socapa.org. 

Windridge Tennis & Sports Camps 

Outstanding tennis, soccer and horse¬ 
back riding instruction for coed ages 
8-15. June-Aug. Craftsbury Common and 
Roxbury, Vt. (888) 386-7859; 

www.windridgecamps.com. 


harvest limited 



Advertise with VermontLife magazine 

Contact Judy Maclsaac 

Harvest Limited, LLC, Warren Vermont 

t: 802.496.6789x1 

vtlife@harvestlimited.com 

www.harvestlimited.com 



sales, marketing & strategie planning company 
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Green Mountain Real Estate 


An Affiliatc Of 



CEDAR FARM ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Historie, stone estate &14 acres. 


MEADOWSONG 

Exceptional eąuestrian property. 


| Charlotte, VT 


S4,250, OOOjRandolph, VT 


THE BARNES HOME 

Quaint yet upscale! 72 lovely acres. 
\Peachiim, VT $1,000,0 


BELLE VUE 

Executive’s 8+ acres, panorama. 
1 Shelburne, VT $1,45( 


Lang 

McLaughry 

Spera 



NATURĘ LOVER’S PARADISE. 
39 acres of tranquility and escape, 
spectacular waterfall, cathedral ceil- 
ings, open floor plan, lots of light, 
radiant heat, master bath suitę, trout 
pond; an incredible location with an 
exceptional Iow maintance 3 bed- 
room home all on one level. Paradise 
in the Northeast Kingdom with a wildlife preserve out your Windows! 
4.5 miles to the Craftsbury Outdoor Center, 6 miles from Craftsbury 
Common. #2759 Private naturę lovers paradise, Albany, VT, $375,000. 

A VERY ATTRACTIVE 200 
PLUS ACRE PARCEL with open 
field at front with privacy. Owner 
has built road the length of the prop¬ 
erty. Much wood ready for harvest. 

Power runs the width of the prop¬ 
erty. This is a beautiful and acces- 
sible parcel. Come see the potential. 

#2756 Wolcott 200+ acres with timber and great road, $400,000. 




UNIQUE 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency 

P.O. Box 62, Craftsbury, VT 05826 [mi 
(802) 533-7077 • wags@together.net 


www.northernvtrealestate.com 


I ESTATE Berlin, VT 



802-223-8644 Ext. 24 

fountainsland.com 


Chase Mountain House 

This home is inspired by 
its natural surroundings, 
using soft curves, stone, 
wood and natural light. 
Situated on 5 acres. 

$900,000 


fountains 


l/ermorf HFfeide, Farm 

Very private home situated at 
the end of a Northfield road 
with magnificent views, 55 
acres plus a horse barn and 
shed. The 1848 restored cape 
has a new barn-style addition, 
approximately 3800 sq. ft. and 
includes a studio, library, 
sauna, hot tub, four bedrooms, 
great room with a cozy 
woodstove and adjacent 
kitchen. Much has gone into 
preserving the beauty of this 
home and land. $725,000. 



81 Main Street, Montpelier 
802-229-034.5 ♦ 800-696-1456 
HeneyRealtors.com 





Imagine a privatc entry road mcandering into a secluded country setting adja¬ 
cent to a private golf course, naturę preserve and a shale beach shoreline. 

(XaaA, at laSt! \\'e only have 2 lakefront building lots available for 

purchase. Over 540’ on Lakę Champlain, gorgeous west skyline. Ranging 
from 3.7 acres to 8 acres. 

P£»HQlnnP 802.658.7400 

lAwUwlUI lv redstonevtcom 


Million Dollar Yiews 



Six to Forty-Eight Acres for Sale 

Pristine views of the Willoughby Gap. 

www.MillionDollarViewVT.com 
WilloughbyLake@comcast.net • 781-706-4709 
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ICO LD UICLU 


BANKCRO 


Search morę lakeshore homes on mvw.BrianBoardmanVT.com 


HICKOK & BOARDMAN 
REALTY 


Waterfront on 
Shelburne Bay 

Very private executive home with 
spectacular views, sunsets, 310 
feet of water frontage on 1.73 
acres. The home features 3 
bedrooms, 3.5 baths. Master suitę 
and office on first floor, 3,700+ 
sąuare feet. Offered at $1,595,000 


Brian Boardman 
Realtor/Owner 
802.846.9510 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 



Subscribe Today! One year (four issues): $15.95 


Cali toll free: 

(800) 284-3243 

Order online: 
www.VermontLife.com 

Vermont Life Magazine 

One National Life Dr., Montpelier, VT 05620 


To advertise, write to 

Vermont Life Classifieds 

P.O. Box 128 
Warren, VT 05674 
cali: (802) 496-6789 ext. 1 
(802) 793-4007 
e-mail: vtlife@harvestlimited.com 


AROMATHERAPY/HOMEOPATHIC 

I 

NATUROPATCH 

O F V C K M O N T 

The Original Esscntial Oil Body Patclt 

Brings you the therapeutic benefits of aromatherapy and 
essential oils through a unique body patch delivery system. 

www.naturopatch.com • 800-340-9083 

JARTS, GALLERIES 

Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT S C U L PT U RE AND PRINTS 

Cheek out our web site at 
www. looknortharcticarts.com 

I Tclcphonc lo visit our by appomlmenl only 
i gnllcry in Guildhall.Vermont 802 . 676 .39^7 

B & B's, COUNTRY INNS AND 
CAMPGROUNDS 

BARNSTEAD INN AT WITHERELL FARM, 

Manchester, Vt. You are cordially invited to 
enjoy comfortable country lodging at Man- 


chesters Barnstead Inn, situated in the heart of 
Manchester, Vermont. (800) 331-1619; 
www.barnsteadinn.com. 

HARVEY’S LAKĘ CABINS & CAMP- 
GROUND, West Barnet, Vt. Ten lakefront, fully 
furnished, attractively decorated with antiąues, 
immaculately clean cabins; 30 wooded RV, pop- 
up, and tent sites. Privately owned over 22 years. 
(802) 633-2213; 
www.harveyslakecabins.com. 

BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS. Your 
source for the sale and acąuisition of businesses 
and commercial real estate in Vermont sińce 
1978. Cali (802) 425-5555; 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 

INSURANCE 

FARM, MINI-FARM, HOME, AUTO AND 
BUSINESS through Co-operative Insurance 
Co., Berwick Agency Inc. (802) 592-3234; 
Peacham, Vt.; e-mail: insure(a)berwickagency. 
com; or Isham-Berwick Agency Inc. (802) 
479-3388; Barre, Vt.; e-mail: jberwick(a) 
ishaminsagency.com. 

NORTHLAND INSURANCE GROUP. 

Everything insurance throughout New England. 
Homes, auto, commercial/business, farms and 
mini-farms via Co-op Insurance Co. of Vermont. 
Northland Insurance, great people to know. 
(800) 972-2877; 
www.northlandinsgroup.com. 

REAL ESTATE 



Fine Homes, Choice Land, 
Sales and Rentals. 


Cali Hughes Associates. (802)843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & 
BOARDMAN REALTY. Exceptional previews 
offerings. 346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 
05401; (800)451-5004; 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

FOUNTAINS LAND INC. Land and estate 
brokerage services for owners of rural acreage 
and timberland investment properties. 

(802) 223-8644; www.FountainsAmerica.com. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT & HUGHES ASSO¬ 
CIATES!! ! Thinking globally while communi- 
cating worldwide. Sales and rentals of area qual- 
ity homes and choice land. Cali (802) 843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 

HENEY REALTORS. Providing our clients 
with the best service in our industry. (802) 229- 
0345, (800) 696-1456; www.heneyrealtors.com, 

LANG, MCLAUGHRY SPERA REAL 
ESTATE. Whos who in luxury real estate. 

(800) 864-6226, (802) 846-7856; 
www.LionDavis.com. 

RED HOUSE BUILDING & RESTORA 
TION. Fine homebuilding and historie restora- 
tion. Timeless craftsmanship. Comprehensive 
project management. (802) 651-0122; 

www.RedHouseBuilding.com. 

VACATION RENTALS 

HUNDREDS OF VT VACATION RENTALS 

for rent by owners and agencies online at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 


VermontLife.com 
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Yermont Obseryed 


"The Earth 



Belongs to the 



By Castle Freeman Jr. 
Illustrated by Jean Carlson Masseau 


The oldest cemetery in the town 
of Newfane is located on Newfane 
Hill, not far from the spot where 
the town was first settled beginning 
around 1765. It sits right beside the 
road, a scant half-acre surrounded by 
stone walls and furnished with a lazy 
wooden gate that is permanently ajar. 

The cemetery is the site of 165 buri- 
als — morę or less. The exact number 
is uncertain, sińce not all the graves 
have markers today. Those that are 
marlced have Stones of three types. 
The oldest, dating from around 1800, 
are black siatę, the later ones are 
marble, the newest, polished granite. 
A few of the Stones are carved accord- 
ing to the conventional graveyard ico- 
nography of the 19th century (funeral 
urns, lambs, weeping willows). Many 
carry verses expressive of loss and 
mourning, the brevity of our earthly 
span, and a pious Christian assurance 
of virtuous life and heavenly reward. 
Eight stones are accompanied by Iow 
iron stands designed to hołd smali 
flags: the graves of soldiers, in this 
case, of the American Revolution, the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War. 

The most recent stone was placed 
in 1989, and it marks the end of the 
Newfane Hill cemetery as a going con- 
cern. If you seek a venue for your own 
eternal repose, you'11 have to take your 
business to another shop. Newfane 
Hill is fuli up, like your favorite B & B 
on the peak weekend of foliage season. 

The Newfane Hill cemetery is 
a quiet place, but it's by no means 
neglected. It's the setting regularly of 
contemplative retreat, amateur geneal- 
ogy and even artwork, in the form of 
gravestone rubbing. The town's cem¬ 


etery commissioners keep it mowed, 
keep it elear of branches fallen from 
the old sugar maples and ash trees that 
grow around it, keep the old soldiers' 
little flags renewed on Memoriał Day. 
They do a good and conscientious job. 
But the upkeep they give the cemetery 
is just that — upkeep. It's not beautifi- 
cation. This graveyard is not a garden, 
it's not a park. There are no elaborate 
plantings, no impressive monuments. 
No frills. 

The plainness of Newfane's old bury- 
ing ground is of a piece with the older 
cemeteries in the morę rural towns of 
Vermont as a whole. They don't have a 
lot of show. Around the middle of the 
19th century, larger, richer communi- 
ties began to go in for increasingly 
grand and complex burial structures, 
including sculptured stones and mau- 
soleums, intended as memorials, not 
only to their occupants' piety but also 
to their worldly standing. In some of 
the cemeteries of Brattleboro and Ben- 
nington, good solid middle-class folk 
lie beneath tombs that would dignify 
the grave of a Roman generalissimo. It 
was a style that the Newfane Hill cem¬ 
etery managed to resist. Here burials 
remained resolutely down-market. 

The understated character of these 
Vermont cemeteries is morę than a 
matter of their stonework. It comes 
as well from their location. We aren't 
talking about prime real estate here. 
On the contrary. In a village of the 
English countryside, or in an older 
settlement in Coastal New England, 
the cemetery would commonly adjoin 
the church, but churchyard burials 
in the Vermont hills are not the rule. 
Why not? 


Some historians suggest that our }. 
forebears felt churchyard burials f 
smacked of the Old World and its [ 
popish past and repudiated them for 
that reason. Perhaps it's so. But I will 
venture a morę prosaic explanation: 
gain. Remember, the church, or meet- 
inghouse, stood in the village center. ; 
Were those early town fathers reluc- 
tant, by turning it into a boneyard, to 
put a perfectly good village lot to non- 
taxpaying, non-revenue-producinguse? r 
I suspect they were. And certainly the 
place they ended up selecting for the i 
burying ground on Newfane Hill was : 
never going to be the high-rent district. 

A quarter-mile down from the old 
settlement, the cemetery is laid out , 
on a sidehill so steep one imagines the I 
dear departed having to be roped in to ; 
their finał resting places, like sleep-1 
ing alpinists, lest they slide down the ii 
bank into the puckerbrush. 

• • • 

"The earth belongs to the living, not l 
to the dead," wrote Thomas Jefferson. : 
He would have approved of Newfane [j 
Hill's memoriał restraint. You can i 
learn a lot about a time and place L 
by seeing what contemporaries did f 
with their forefathers' remains. The | 
unadorned, utilitarian cemeteries of 
the Vermont hill country are evidence 
of a people likewise unadorned and I 
utilitarian — a busy, practical, unsen-i 
timental people, materialists, who 
were determined to live in this world, 
not the world to come, and not the | 
world of the past. They weren't much 
on monuments, they weren't pyramid 
builders, hut in their unassuming way, 
they built quite well enough. After all, 
how many pyramids do you need? 
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154 

Naturopatch ofVermont Inc. 

162 

Village at Fillmore Pond 

135 

DR Power Equipment 

* 

Night Eagle Wilderness Adventures 

163 

Wake Robin Corp. 

136 

Fountains Land Inc. 

109 

Old Tavern at Grafton 

122 

WestviewMeadows Retirement Comm 137 

Grafton Village Cheese 

142 

O verlook Farm Estates 

172 

Willard Street Inn 

173 

Green Mountain Camera 

110 

Peter D. Watson Agency RE 

102 

Williams Inn 

179 

Green Mountain Inn 

111 

Pill-Maharam Architects 

123 

Windridge Tennis & Sports Camps 

174 

Green Mountain Suites 

112 

Pillsbury Manor Properties 

178 



Heney Realtors 

113 

Red House Inc. 

164 
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*Advertisers not participating in Reader Service program 


Forquickaccess to 
nformation from our 
advertisers, go to 

iw.VermontLife.com and 
lick on Marketplace. 

See overleaf for 
morę details. 

OR ... 

Simply cirdethe 
advertisers' reader 
ervice numbers on the 
card at right. 


FREEPRODUCT INFORMATION 

Send us this card for FREE Information about produćts and services advertised in this issue. 


Spring 2010 

Do not use after June 30, 2010 


Mr./Ms./Dr. 
Address _ 


City/State/Zip 
E-mail_ 


Subscribe to Vermont Life 
Cali 800-284-3243 
wvvwVermontLife.com 


Please limit to 12 selections. 
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□ Do not provide my contact information to third-party mailers other than those circled above. 
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Whatis Vermont Life Marketplace? 

Nowyou can reąuest information from participating VermontLife 
advertisers via our website at www.VermontLife.com. 


How does it worki 




n> 



• Visit www.VermontLife.com 

♦ Click on Marketplace 

Hercyou can link to advertisers’ websites or reąuest information by submitting 
theform. 

How long will it toke to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuiries so the 
response time will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
for information sent via regular mail. 



n 

O 



We hope you find Vermont Life Marketplace helpful and convenient. But, if 
you prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five 
weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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Come to Vermont via Amtrak* and enjoy a relaxing, 
traffic-free, green way of traveling. What you do once 
you are here is up to you but we can provide you with 
a few ideas at www.vermontvacation.com. 

For a complete list of Amtrak stations in Vermont go 
to www. railrpąefcs. vermont.gov/passengerrail.htm. j 
There you fmll find a convenienf map so you can * 

plan your Vęrmont stay. 

For a corfiplete schcdule and additionafinformation cali Jj 

1 - 800 -USA RAIŁ or visit Amtrak.com f 

In partnership with 


www.VermontVacation.com 

l-800-VERM0NT 


k ofihc 









Stretch your legs after a long winter’s nap. 


YERMON' 


www.VermontVacation.c 

l-800-VERM0 
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